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MRS. YOUNG RE-ELECTED 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who a year 
and a half ago became the first wom- 
an superintendent of. schools in Chi- 
cago, has been re-elected to the office 
for another year by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Boston Transcript says 
editorially: 

“The re-election of Mrs. Young for 
another year is welcome news to all 
friends of education. There has been 
a report in. circulation that Mrs. 
Young’s election was being antagon- 
ized by a certain number of the Board 
of Education, for various reasons that 
reflected no credit on themselves. 
The same influences failed last year. 
The miracle of Mrs. Young’s election 
as superintendent of the schools of 
Chicago at the age of 63 has been 
transformed into an even greater 
miracle since she has ‘made good,’ but 
no one who knows anything about 
the woman or her methods is sur- 
prised.” 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 





The friends of equal rights for 
women always have reason for “a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” They have a right to be hap- 
py, because they are working to bring 
about justice, and to make the world 
better. We have been cheerful even 
in years when we had been defeated 
all along the line, knowing that 
“Truth often loses a battle, but never 
loses a war.” But this year we have 
even more than the usual cause to re- 
joice, as will be shown by the follow- 
ing bird’s-eye view of the progress of 
equal suffrage: 

Eighty years ago, women could not 
vote anywhere, except to a very limit- 
ed extent in Sweden and a few other 
places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it 
to women both married and single. 
In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to 
women in Finland in 1863, and in New 
South Wales in 1867. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it 
to women both married and single, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all 
women, 

In 1871, West Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. School suf- 
frage was granted in 1875 by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colo- 
rado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 
by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suf- 
frage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 


tended to the single women and wid- 
ows of Scotland, and full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage in the Isle of Man. 
Nebraska gave women schoo] suf- 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was 
given by Ontario and Tasmania in 
1884, and by New Zealand and New 
Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the 
same year Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1888, England gave women coun- 
ty suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in Eng- 
land to women both married and sin- 
gle. In 1895, full State suffrage was 
granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and Ida- 
ho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Lou- 
isiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted full 





before); Bosnia gave the Parlianien- 
tary vote to women owning a certain 
amount of real estate; the Diet of 
the Crown Province of Krain (Aus- 
tria) gave suffrage to the women of 
its capital city, Laibach; New York 
gave women in all the towns. villages 
and third-class cities a right to vote 
on bonding propositions; the Gaekwar 
of Baroda (India) gave the women of 
tis dominions a vote in municipal 
elections; and the Kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg gave women engaged in agri- 
culture a vote for members of the 











en of Colorado have had the ballot for 
years, and they would not go back 
to the old regime. The wom- 
en who lived in the State before and 
after suffrage would have no change, 
but the women who have moved into 
the State at a later date have to be 
educated into the suffrage cause.” 
Miss Shepherd says that the compul- 
sory school law of Idaho requires 
young people to have more schooling 
than that of Iowa. “In Idaho,” she 
says, “one does not see messenger 
boys of grade-school age.” 











State suffrage to women, both mar- 
ried and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation, Norway gave 
them municipal suffrage, and the 
Kansas Legislature voted down al- 
most unanimously, and “amid a rip- 
ple of amusement,” a proposal to re- 
peal municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, and full State suffrage to 
the women of New South Wales. 

In 19038, Tasmania gave full State 
suffrage to women, and bond suffrage 
was granted to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women 
full State suffrage. In 1906, Finland 
gave them full national suffrage, and 
made them eligible to all offices, from 
members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 wom- 
en who already had municipal suf- 
frage. Denmark gave women the 
right to vote for members of the 
boards of public charities, and to serve 
on such boards, and England, with 
only 15 dissenting votes out of the 
670 members of the House of Com- 
mons, made women eligible as 
mayors, aldermen and town and coun- 
ty councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women 
who are taxpayers or the wives of 
taxpayers a vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament, and Victo- 
ria gave full State suffrage to all 
women, a 

In 1909, Belgium gave women the 
right to vote for members of the 
Counceils des Prudhommes, and made 
them eligible; single women and 
widows paying taxes were given a 
vote in the Province of Vorarlberg 
iAustrian Tyrol), and Ginter 
Va., gave tax-paying wcmen, married 
cr single, a vote upon ¢ll municipal 
questions. 

In 1910, Washington grave tull suf- 
frage to all women: New Mexico gave| 
them school suffrage: Norway made} 


Vark, 











municipal woman suffrage universal! 


FORBES ROBERTSON 











Chamber of Agriculture, and also 
made them eligible. Thus during the 
past year the cause has gained eight 
victories, three in the United States 
and five abroad. Have not the suf 
fragists a right to celebrate a Merry 
Christmas, and to look forward with 
hope to a Happy New Year? 
A. S. B. 


THE FIRST TO VOTE 


The first women in Washington tc 
vote under the new law cast their bal 
lots in the waterway election at Ren 
ton on Dec. 3. At first there was ¢ 
question as to whether the womer 
could vote without having registered 
but Deputy County Auditor Lincolr 
held that they were entitled to do so 
Mary Wilson was the first woman tc 
cast her ballot, and 49 others followec 
her example. The measure was car 
ried, 7 to 1. 


MISS GRACE SHEPHERD 


Miss Grace Shepherd, the newly- 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Idaho, is described 
as “a suffragist of the quiet type, who 
believes that it is socially and indus- 
trially right.” Miss Shepherd was 
born in Ottumwa, Iowa, and was edu- 
cated at the Kansas Normal School 
and the University of Chicago. Since 
then she has been a teacher in the 
Iligh School at Boise. At the primary 
elections last fall she had five com- 
petitors for the Republican nomina- 
tion, but she easily distanced them 
all, and at the November election she 
ran 10,666 ahead of her ticket. Miss 
Shepherd has lately been visiting her 
brother in Des Moines, Iowa. She is 
reported in the Des Moines Register 
as saying of Richard Barry’s article: 
“Mr. Barry misrepresented the laws 
of Idaho. If he had read the code he 
would have found out that there were 
many laws on the statute book which 
he claims are not there. These laws 


‘would doubtless be some women who 


MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 





Forbes-Robertson is playing the 
role of “one’s better self’ in “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back” at 
the Shubert Theatre in Boston this 
week. His daughter, Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson, is such an enthusiastic 
suffragist that The Woman’s Journal 
has been interested to hear the views 
of the distinguished English actor on 
qual suffrage. The following is the 
sonversation between him and a 
young college woman: 

“Mr. Forbes-Robertson, you surely 
‘ould not play your part in this 
lrama without feeling the highest re- 
spect for women?” 

“That is true.” 

“And yet I have just been talking 
vith a man—and I believe him to 
epresent the average man, and the 
iverage anti-suffragist—who claims 
hat women have not sufficient moral 
sense to vote, that in their eagerness 
‘or money, more women than men 
would be ready to sell their vote.” 

“On the contrary,” he declared. 
“Women have a far deeper moral 
yense than men. Far from giving in 
to the forces of corruption, they 
would be likely to make it a matter 
7 conscientious thought,—religion, 
even. 

“Of course, you understand that I 
am speaking of the average woman, 
as of the average man. And it has 
been my experience to come in touch 
with vast numbers of each. There 


\ 


would fall short, just as there are 
men who fall short. Why, think of 
the numbers of men who do not trow 
ble to vote when they can! I myself 
vote only in parliamentary matters, 
as a rule,—not on the many local 
questions in which I may have no in- 
terest. Is that an indication that the 
sex should not have the franchise? 





are there because of the efforts made 


(three-fifths of the women ad had it| by the women of the State. The wom-interested, and there are many meat- 


But women will vote where they are 


ters that lie more nearly in their 
province than in men’s.” 

“Matters that the men are neglect- 
ing?” 

“Ves, interests that men have, as a 
ruie, been too busy to pay much at- 
tention to. Men naturally give their 
first thought to what most concerns 
their own field of interests, and I be- 
lieve that they actually have not time 
to take care of some other matters.” 

“You refer to sanitation and puré 
food laws, and child labor and educa- 
tion and factory inspection?” 

“Yes, those are some of the things 
that women care most about and on 
which they would undoubtedly centre 
their attention. And there is where 
they are surely needed. You see, men 
and women were never meant to car- 
ry on separate existences. They must 
work together for their common good, 
each doing his or her part of the 
work, and now that so many branches 
of home-making have gone outside 
the home it is women’s duty to -vote, 
whether they want to or not. Women 
must put their shoulders to. the 
wheel. Fifty years ago they had:the 
concerns of home-making absolutely 
within their control. 
have changed, and with it all we have 
fairly lost our senses. We have come 
to forget the facts of woman's work. 
The old prejudice against woman's 
entering into public affairs has blind- 
ed both sexes to the fact that civil- 
ization has made part of her work a 
public function, and she must do her 
part. 

“But we have been speaking of 
woman as a home-maker. On the 
grounds of pure democracy, is she not 
to have her inalienable right to fulfil 
her function? And yet—according to 
the letter of the English law she is 
not even a person. Why, if I were 
to die and leave my wife all my prop- 
erty, she would have no right to ad- 
minister it. Such a proposition actu- 
ally came up not long ago in a case 
over there. Just think! The woman 
you respect highly enough to marry, 
and to leave your property to, is not 
a person!” 

“But is she then a mere animal in 
the eyes of the law?” 

“A chattel,” and he shook his head. 
“Certainly they did not treat their 
prisoners of war like ‘persons,’” he 
continued soberly, “though their 
treatment is not so bad as it used to 
be. I have known all of those who 
went to prison for their cause,— 
splendid women, too! One of them, 
who is now in prison for the second 
time—in the ‘second grade,’ which 
means that she is treated as a com- 
mon criminal—is one of the finest, 
noblest, and loveliest of women. We 
have known her all her life. Taken 
prisoner in a civil war, she Is not 
accorded the treatment it Las always 
been a matter of honor to give polit- 
ical prisoners. It is terrible! 

“I understand that in New York a 
woman legally has no right to her 
own clothes, if she leaves her hus- 
band’s home. Is the word abomina- 
ble strong enough to express such a 
state of affairs?” 

When asked if he did not think the 
higher education of women had 
brought the woman-suffrage move- 
ment about, Forbes-Robertson replied 
that undoubtedly it had, because ed- 
ucation had equipped them for their 
new duty. “It has brought women up 
out of bondage,” he said, “and how 
can the human race advance wher 
the half of it is in bondage?” 

“But, one of the most familiar ar- 
guments of the anti-suffragists is that 
&@ woman can influence the votes of 
her father, brother, or husband,” said 
his interviewer. 

“Even supposing they can,” he 
broke in, “and yet can they really, I 
wonder?—What of the numbers of 
those who have no men to represent 
them? Statistics show six million 
adult women in the United States 
who are self-supporting, and who sup- 
posedly have no man to represent 
them. Are they not wage-earners, 
tax-payers and property-holders? 





(Continued on page 247.) 
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CHRISTMAS 





By Julia Ward Howe 





In highest heaven a new-born star 
Unveils its radiance from afar; 

The while, upon her first-born child, 
The mother of an hour has smiled. 


To what a rustic nursery 

Cometh this dear nativity! 

No hostelry our Babe receives. 

Upon the refuse of the sheaves 

Ie pillowed that sweet forehead, born 
To feel the sharpness of the thorn. 


Pious souls, in Orient warned, 
Seek the Presence unadorned. 
Journeying far, they would inquire 
Where doth rest the mystic fire 
That shall ravish land and sea 

With a new divinity. 


Regal gifts the pilgrims bear,— 
Gold and myrrh'and incense rare. 
Soon the offered sweet perfume 
Consecrates the stable room: 
While, from out the wintry gloom, 
Leaping Dawn uplights the skies, 
Shows the Babe to reverent eyes. 


Soon thou, dear Child, wilt leave thy 
play, 

Mimic dance, and roundelay; 

By some deep whisper in thy breast 

Sent on Truth’s immortal quest; 

In thy young reason, tender still, 

Shaping the fatal fight with ill. 


Thou shalt learn the humble trade 
That for thee no cradle made; 
Eat the peasant’s homely fare, 

His unfashioned garments wear, 
While thy royalty of soul 

Doth foreshadow its control 

Over ages yet unborn 

That shall bless thy natal morn. 


Ah, sorrow! that thy fair spring-tide 
The martyr’s mission must abide, 
Thy thought with saintly daring probe 
The festering ulcers of the globe; 
While reckless multitudes will stand 
To pierce and bind thy healing hand, 
And thy manhood’s fixed intent 
Leads to Calvary’s ascent! 


Oh, joy! that far beyond the cross; 

Its bitter pain, its shame and loss, 

Above the failure men might see 

Truth’s endless triumph crowneth 
thee! 

Such a promise in thy birth, 

Such a glory come to earth, 

Such a tragedy divine 

To be wrought in pangs of thine, 

Such redemption without end, 

Brother, Master, Savior, Friend! 





THE VINE THEORY 





By Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 





My husband is very fond of beans, 
and, as I was out one day putting up 
the poles, I thought how often he had 
compared women to vines, and men to 
the supports on which they climb. As 
he is very fond of poetry, too, and 
the next day was our wedding anni- 
versary, I thought how nice it would 
be to surprise him with a pretty little 
poem about it. So I went into the 
house and began to write. But I want 
to tell you what trouble I got into 
before I finished. Here is what I 
wrote: 

“As the vine unto the tree is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

He the strength which doth support 
her, 

She the beauty which adorns him. 

In the gentle, blushing springtime 

See the tender vine uprising 

From the warm, protecting bosom 

Of the earth, her gentle mother! 

Timidly she rises upward; 

Suddenly she feels her weakness, 

Throws aleft her clinging tendrils, 

Stretches out her tiny fingers, 

Till she finds some steady oak-tree, 

And her gentle arms entwine it.” 

Now here came my first difficulty. 
1 was writing to please John, and of 
course I had us in my mind all the 
time, and you cannot imagine how 
funny and shocking it seemed when 
I began to tell about John standing 
still there like a tree, and of my go- 
ing to him first and stretching out my 
arms, instead of—well—it was so 
funny that I laughed till the tears 
rolled down my cheeks. But I never 
saw a tree go out of its way after a 
vine, so I had to let it go. 
“Straightway then she rises upwards, 
Seeks the heights he has attained to; 
In a few short weeks she reaches 
Heights he has been years in gaining, 
Twines about his topmost branches, 
Throws her longing tendrils upwards, 
Finds—that her support has failed 

her! 
Finds—that if she mounts still higher 
She must leave him far behind her; 
Then, with gentle woman’s pity, 
Seeing that he cannot follow, 
Leaves the goal of her ambition 
Unattained, and, backward turning, 
Falls again to seek his level.” 

I did not like the sound of those last 
lines, but they were true of the vine, 
and I couldn’t help it. So I thought 
I would make up for them by some 
really pretty lines about him support- 
ing her in the rude blast of affliction. 








There was a strong wind blowing 
about this time, so I thought I would 
£0 out and look at the bean vines, and 
the poles would figure as the trees, 
and perhaps I could get an inspira- 
tion from them. There were two 
rows, one in which the vines were 
twined all about the poles, and an- 
other in which the poles had just been 
set out and the vines had not yet be- 
gun to cling. Well, they were strug- 
gling beautifully with the wind, and 
the harder it blew the tighter the 
vines seemed to cling to the poles; 
and I had just begun to feel the in- 
spiration creeping over me, when 
there came a sudden gust of wind, 
and blew over every single one of the 
poles which didn’t have vines on 
them, and left the others standing 
as straight as ever! That just spoiled 
it all; for after that, no matter how 
I looked at them, those vines always 
would seem to be holding up the poles 
instead of the poles holding up the 
vines. I went into the house dis- 
gusted, and made up my mind that 
there was no use in trying to write a 
poem about it, and that there must 
be something wrong with the vine 
theory; though I wouldn’/t have John 
know it for the world; he’s so fond 
of it, you know, and I don’t suppose 
I should ever have discovered it, if 
I hadn’t tried to write a poem about 
it. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Philip Snowden has sailed for 
England, expressing herself greatly 
pleased with her American trip. She 
visited forty cities, and says that she 
found a marked increase of interest 
and activity in the suffrage move- 
ment. 


Josephine Preston Peabody’s fine 
play, “The Piper,” which won the 
prize in the recent Stratford-on-Avon 
competition, will be among the Christ- 
mas theatrical novelties in London. 
F. R. Benson has arranged with 
George Alexander to present it for a 
series of matinees in the St. James’s 
Theatre. 


Mrs. L. J. Goodrich of Toppenish, 
Wash., has filed a formal protest with 
the City Clerk against his refusal to 
let her register to vote, and she pro- 
poses to make it a test case. The 
Tacoma Ledger says: “Mrs. Good- 
rich’s friends are both pleased and 
amused, since before the election she 
was a pronounced anti-suffragist.” 


Miss Lilavati Singh, the remarkable 
young Hindoo woman who came to 
America to raise $30,000 for a much- 
needed new building at the Isabella 
Thoburn College of Lucknow, India, 
died before she had fairly started on 
her. work. The women of the Metho- 
dist Foreign Missionary Society have 
raised the entire sum as a memorial 
to her. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
first novel, ““‘What Diantha Did,” will 
be out in a few days. It is full of 
wit and wisdom. It may be ordered 
from The Charlton Co., 67 Wall street, 
New York City; price $1.00; or $1.25 
sent to the same address will buy the 
bound volume of Mrs. Gilman’s maga- 
zine, “The Forerunner,” for the past 
year. This contains the novel, pub- 
lished serially, and a vast amount of 
other valuable matter. 


Ellen Terry is reported as saying: 
“Though my heart is with the women 
of England in the suffrage movement, 
I cannot feel personally that I should 
ever have been the better for the right 
to vote. I have always had more 
rights than I knew what to do with. 
I have now. But what am I to judge 
of the needs of other women? Any- 
thing which will help them should be 
theirs. Men of intelligence in Eng- 
land, men of heart, know that the 
triumph of the women is inevitable.” 


Miss H. Augusta Howard writes to 
the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger protesting 
against .the City Council’s refusal to 
pass a milk and meat inspection or- 
dinance. She says: “No question that 
has come before the Council in years 
has stirred up so much interest in 
mothers, and they prayerfully desired 
its passage, because it is a vital ques- 
tion which enters into every home. If 
the health of ourselves and of our 
children is to be sacrificed for a little 
game of politics, it is time that women 
should awaken to the situation. Had 
the now embalmed milk ordinance 
been a junketing trip for some of our 
city officials, it would have gone 
through the council like a select mor- 
sel of gossip at sewing circle.” Miss 
Howard adds that, if the women had a 





voice in the matter, the main streets 
of the city would not have been “in 
such a deplorably filthy condition as 
they were when our honorable old 
Confederate veterans were compelled 
to march through them during the re- 
zent reunion parade.” 





Miss Anna Wolcott, head of a large 
school in Denver, was the women’s 
candidate for Regent of the State 
University at the recent election, and 
was elected, although the Democrats 
swept the State and she had not the 
Democratic nomination. Miss Wol- 
cott is highly respected in Colorado 
She is a sister of ex-Senator Edward 
0. Wolcott, whose re-election the wo- 
men are credited with having defeat- 
ed some years ago. This year the 
women formed a “Wixson-Wolcott 
League” for the election of Mrs, Helen 
A. Wixson and Miss Wolcott as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Regent of the State University, 
and succeeded in electing both. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, Dr. Maude M. 
Sanders, Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and others, 
lately discussed “The Legal Status of 
Women in Colorado” at the Denver 
Woman’s Club. Miss Laughlin said: 
“Since suffrage was granted to wo- 
men, the laws regarding married 
women in this State have been ma- 
terially amended. In 1907 a law was 
passed by which a man is prohibited 
from assigning his wages for any 
purpose unless his wife consents. 
Also no man can mortgage the house- 
hold furniture unless his wife agrees 
1o it, and this, too, is a recent law.” 


Miss Esther Boynton, teacher in the 
Yetroit high schools, and Mrs. W. C. 
4. Keough, former member of the Chi- 
zago school board, addressed the De- 
‘roit Equal Suffrage Club recently on 
he unequal pay of women teachers. 
Viss Boynton said: “Teachers were 
‘efused a small increase in salaries 
yecause the city could not afford it, 
jut it could afford to appropriate $30,- 
00 for those classic decorations for 
he Elks, which were left up until 
they became a nuisance. The women’s 
pay is notoriously unjust. If there are 
any plums they go to the men. How 
the ballot works toward realizing jus- 
tice for women is shown in Finland, 
where women have had equal pay in 
the schools with the men ever since 
they secured the ballot.” Qhe meeting 
passed a resolution protesting against 
“the unfair and libellous article by 
Richard Barry,” and urging everyone 
‘o cease taking the magazine that gave 
t currency. 





BOK ON WOMEN’S CLUBS 





Mrs. Sarah A. Evans writes in the 
woman’s club department of The Ore- 
zon Sunday Journal: 

With praise, glory and honor the 
women of Oregon extend congratula- 
tions to the women of Washington, 
ind even more than to the women do 
they extend it to the men, for to them 
‘'s the praise and honor due. 

Thoroughly organized, earnest of 
purpose, laying aside the smaller is- 
sues of personal interests, and unit- 
ng with only the goal in view, the 
women of Washington marched to vic- 
tory. Skillful generalship, political 
acumen and a constituency that lost 
sight of all save the object, were con- 
tributory causes to the success of suf- 
frage in our neighboring State. But 
it must ever and always be borne in 
mind that it was through the votes of 
men they came to their own. 

The men of Washington were big 
enough, progressive enough and cour 
ageous enough to get away from the 
opinions of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which was the only weapon used 
against the women of Oregon, who 
can only suppose that she has a cer- 
tain masculine population whose pre- 
rogative as an American citizen is put- 
ty in the hands of Mr. Bok. 

Two weeks ago the representatives 
of 50 clubs in Oregon met in council 
at The Dalles. Besides many women 
who hold lucrative and enviable posi- 
tions in State, school and municipal 
affairs of the State, the president of 
the State University, the secretary of 
the State Board of Health, a repre- 
sentative of the Commercial Club of 
Portland, and several prominent min- 
isters thought it quite worth their 
time (and their own money) to come 
and address that body of women. The 


subjects discussed were: Our Nor- 
mal School Situation; Free Text 
Books; Water and Its Relation to 


Health; The Care of Food in the 
Inspection; 


Home; School Open-Air 





Schools; Women in Civics; The Sub- 
conscious Influence of Ordinary Read- 
ing, and several kindred subjects, 
wholly practical and for the better- 
ment of home, school and State. The 
influence of that convention is already 
being felt by committees of mothers 
being appointed to visit the schools, 
by steps toward State milk regula- 
tion being taken, through the assist- 
ance it gave in the struggle for nor- 
mal schools, and in various other 
ways. One evening was devoted to 
hearing what the individual clubs of 
the State were doing, every one of 
which, through their works, proved 
their excuse for being, and Oregon to- 
day would be less beautiful, the 
schools less healthful and sanitary, 
and the homes conducted on a far 
lower plane of intelligence if it were 
not for these clubs. 

In the March (1908) issue of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Bok said 
in an editorial: “This magazine is 
writ in large and angry letters in the 
miids of many estimable women as 
being opposed to woman’s clubs. And 
it is.” Its reasons were the absolute 
uselessness of the organizations, and 
the entire lack of practical work. 

Mrs. Decker and Mrs. Wood, of the 
bureau of information, prepared a 
short summary of actual civic and 
social betterment work done by the 
clubs and sent it to Mr. Bok, asking 
the simple justice of having it pub- 
lished, which was refused. 

(See report, Boston 
page 81.) 

It does not take a sage or seer to 
see why this opposition, from this 
magazine, to the progress of women. 
The editor has coined money out of 
the skim milk he has served to babes. 
When women have a part in the real 
issues of life, they will cease to read 
a journal whose chief object is to hob- 


convention, 


ble their brains as well as their petti-|° 


coats. 

When Oregon men wake up to the 
realization of the true condition, and 
how they have been duped, they will 
accord the women of their State the 
same justice Washington has done; 
for Oregon men are just, if not gen- 
erous, and two years will not be long 
to wait, for no cause is settled till it 
is settled right. 





NEW SUFRAGE PAPER 





The first number of The Western 
Woman Voter was issued at Seattle 
on Dec, 20. It will be published 
monthly, primarily in the interests of 
the newly-enfranchised women of 
Washington. It will contain news 
relative to good government measures 
throughout the United States; equal 
suffrage news; politics and all practi- 
cal subjects in which women as well 
as men are interested. The price will 
be $1.00 per year—6 months 50 cents. 
Miss Adella M. Parker, 419 Boylston 
avenue North, Seattle, Wash., will be 
the managing editor. She is sure to 
make a bright and interesting paper. 





WOMEN VOTERS TO CONVENE 





The first National Convention of 
women voters will be held at Tacoma, 


Wash., Jan. 14. Four other equal suf- 
frage States—Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho—will participate. 


The promoters of the new organiza- 
tion propose calling it the National 
Council of Women Voters. 





A SUFFRAGE ENGAGEMENT 





Dr. Harvey “W. Wiley, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is about to marry 
Miss Anna C. Kelton, daughter of the 
late Adjutant-General John C. Kelton, 
U. S. A. Dr. Wiley.has for some time 
been known to be a suffragist, besides 
being dear to the hearts of women, 
both suffragists and antis, because of 
his efforts on behalf of pure food. 
Miss Kelton is president of the Stan- 
ton Equal Suffrage Club. She has 
traveled widely, both in this country 
and in Europe, and has for some 
years held a position in the copyright 
department of the Congressional 
Library. She is described as a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young woman. 
She is a graduate of the George Wash- 
ington College, and has been taking 
a special law course in the Washing- 
ton College of Law. She is a finished 
French scholar, a student of sociology, 
and was a helper during the shirt- 
waist strike in New York. Dr. Wiley 
has been connected with the Depart- 





memt of Agriculture for nearly thirty 





years. He is a graduate of Hanover 
College, Ind., and also holds degrees 
from Harvard and half a dozen other 
universities, with medals and decora- 
tions from France, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Great Britain, and the Argen- 
tine Republic. 





THE SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE 





On the Constitutional Amendments, 


yes, 48,152; no, 44,220; salary of at- 
torney general, yes, 35,932; no, 52,397; 
equal suffrage, yes, 35,289; no, 57,709; 
City Debt Limitation, yes, 32,612; no, 
52,233; General Tax Amendment, yes, 
29,830; no, 52,048; Establishment of 
New State Institutions, yes, 36,128: 
no, 47,625. 

The laws voted upon were: County 
Option, yes, 42,416; no, 55,372; Elec- 
tric Headlights, yes, 37,914; no, 49,938; 
Suspension from Office, yes, 32,160; no, 
52,152; Embalmers, yes, 34,560; no, 
49,546; Congressional Districts, yes, 
26,918; no, 47,893; Militia, yes, 17,852: 
no, 57,440. 

‘The directions of the liquor people 
to vote “No” on all amendments in 
order to make sure that the Local 
Option Bill should be defeated, bore 
the fruit they anticipated, with one 
exception. The proportions between 
the “Yes” and “No” votes are so 
strikingly alike that no one can help 
drawing deductions. 





FIRST WOMAN JURY 





Sitting in the jury box without re- 

moving their hats, five prominent 
Olympia women listened all the after- 
noon and evening of Dec. 14 to the 
testimony in a lawsuit. They were 
the first women in Washington to be 
drawn on a jury under the new jaw. 
The case was that of A. Koch, a 
milkman, against Foul & Canfield, 
street contractors. Koch asserted 
that a blast set off by the contractors 
caused his team to run away and do 
damage to the extent of $10.05. 
Six women were called, but Mrs. E. 
B. Graves, a social leader and presi- 
dent of the Humane Society, sent in 
a physician’s certificate stating she 
was ill. The court excused her. 

The jurors were Miss Jean McLeod, 
stenographer to Gov. Hay; Miss Ber- 
nice Sapp, supreme court stenograph- 
er; Mrs. J. W. Mowell, wife of one 
of Olympia’s leading physicians; Mrs. 
Frank Blakeslee, wife of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Legislature in 
November, and Rev. Genevra Lake, 
one of the few ordained women 
preachers in Washington. 

Judge Giles, of the justice court, who 
presided, declares the jury of women 
far superior in every way to any jury 
that ever sat in his court. 

After being out an hour, the jury 
decided for the plaintiff, ant awarded 
the full damages claimed. 





CLAUSE 79 DISCUSSED 





The New York Survey for Dec. 10 
contains several pages of communica- 
tions in opposition to Clause 79 of the 
Page Bill, by Dr. Prince A. Morrow, 
Mary Johnston and others, with a re- 
joinder by Homer Folks. 

Mr. Folks demanded the authority 
for the statement made by one of the 
correspondents (the present writer) 
that “the men who crowd the Night 
Court all see if a girl is given a clean 
bill of health by dismissal, and some 
of them often follow her out of the 
Court.’ My authority was Miss La- 
vinia L. Dock, who says she has seen 
it repeatedly with her own eyes. 

Mr. Folks says most of the girls 
do not walk out of the court, but 
are sent either to the hospital or to 
the workhouse. A minority, however, 
are let go with a fine, and the state- 
ment applies to these. It applies also, 
Miss Dock informs me, to “girls who 
have been re-arrested on their first 
night out after coming back from 4 
five or ten days’ workhouse sentence 
(also equivalent to a clean _ health 
bis), discharged for lack of evidence. 
These, also, walk out. A probation 
officer told me that the Night Court 
always had been a rendezvous, and 
now it would be more so, as the men 
can learn the sentences and thereby 
the health conditions.” A. S. B. 





A woman from Wyoming writes to 
the treasurer of the Ohio W. S. A:: 
“The Ohio women must be impressed 
with the necessity of going without 
new clothes, if necessary, to put 
money into the campaign.” 





the vote was: Renting of public lands, 
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MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 





(Concluded from Page 245.) 
Are all these women to have no voice 
in the laws that govern them? 

“In how many homes do we not find 
the woman the stronger spirit, the 
bearer of the greater responsibility? 
And yet her servant votes and she 
does not. 

“And as for those who do have 
their natural men protectors, whom 
they may be able to influence to a cer- 
tain extent, if they have done good 
work down there,” pointing to a shad- 
ow under the table, “will they not do 
better up there?” and he held his 
hand out to the light. 

“How soon do you think women will 
get the vote in England?” he was 
asked. 

“I cannot tell,” he replied, slowly. 
“It is a difficult thing to get a bill 
through over there. But I know it 
will come very soon. They are mak- 
ing headway.” 

“Do you think that their militant 
methods are wise?” 

“They have their place,” said he. 
“They could scarcely bring the mat- 
ter to public attention so quickly 
otherwise. But the newspaper re- 
ports have been monstrously exagger- 
ated. And we must look upon the 
militant suffragettes as the enthusi- 
asts. Is there any movement, politi- 
cal or social, where there is not a 
van-guard of extremists,—the first 
patriots? 

“But when all is said and done, the 
greatest argument for equal suffrage 
is that it will develop the women 
themselves. Whatever some women 
may now lack in broad-mindedness 
and other qualities—which all men 
by no means possess—it is because of 
their lack of opportunity. Can the 
bound foot walk? 

“I wish I had time to tell you .about 
Australia. The Premier of Australia 
has declared in the strongest terms to 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett—the great leader 
of the conservative suffragists in 
England—that woman suffrage has 
been the making of Australia.” 





TROUBLES OF CABINET MINIS- 
TERS 





Mr. Lloyd George attempted a new 
way to prevent interruption last week 
at the St. Pancras Baths. It is a sim- 
ple way—to.make a promise and not 
keep it. Most of the suffragists, not 
deceived by it, made their protests; 
those who refrained and were deceived 
are not likely to trust him any more. 
He began his speech by stating that 
he would answer any questions at the 
end, but the moment the speech was 
over he left the platform, and no ex- 
planation was given to those who de- 
manded indignantly why he had not 
kept his promise. 

The other men and women, however, 
who took no notice of his promise 
made a splendid protest. A cry of 
“Give votes for women” Mr. Lloyd 
George met with the remark, “Take 
no notice of that cat mewing,” but the 
interrupter was removed. 

A Voice from the Roof 

The stewards, however, found them- 
selves nonplussed a few minutes later, 
when a woman's voice from the roof 
made several pertinent comments, and 
when from the top of the domed roof 
of the hall a suffragist flag of purple, 
white and green was let down almost 
on to the heads of the standing audi- 
ence. This led, says the Daily Tele- 
graph, to great uproarious protest, 
which was heightened by the lowering 
of another and similar flag from the 
roof further back in the hall. Many 
in the audience made efforts to grasp 
the flags, but the suffragists, whose 
voices could be heard by those 
below, amused themselves by dipping 
the flags and quickly drawing them 
up again as attempts were made to 
capture them. 

“Trying to Lower the Flag 

One man rose on the shoulders of 
others of the audience, and with an 
umbrella tried to hook the elusive 
colors, but he entirely failed, and the 
flag was left hanging triumphantly 
half-way between the floor and the 
roof. To divert the attention of the 
audience the trumpeter who led the 
vocal harmony of the meeting struck 
up a tune, which the audience sang, 
and Mr. George sat back in his chair. 

One who was present writes: “This 
demonstration was greeted with clap- 
ping and volleys of cheering. The up- 
roar continued for about ten minutes, 
and was only quelled by the vigorous 
use of a cornet. Two of the flags re 


mained out of reach for about twenty 
minutes, distracting the attention of 
the audience till their removal. Those 
men in the meeting who were not furi- 
ous with rage, were shouting with 
laughter.” 
Packed with Police 

The peaceful inhabitants of the 
Borough of Wandsworth, who attended 
the formal opening of their new in- 
firmary last Saturday, would have been 
rather surprised had they known that 
the lodge near the gate was packed 
full of policemen, and would surely 
have been more surprised still had 
they been told that the cause was that 
a few men or women might venture 
to ask a democratic Cabinet Minister 
some questions with regard to the 
Woman Suffrage Bill. 
Mr. John Burns is, however, irritat- 
ed when interrupted, and does not hes- 
tate to incite to violence. Three mem- 
bers of the Men’s Political Union were 
roughly ejected for mild interruptions, 
and the same course was followed 
with a suffragette. The last man to 
be thrown out—a well-known Rugby 
footballer—made a most effective pro- 
test. At a suitable moment he stood 
up and called out, “John Burns, you've 
got to toe the line; the women of 
Great Britain and Ireland must have 
he vote, and you've got to help them.” 
After a fight of some minutes he was 
ripped up, and about fifteen men 
flung themselves upon him, while 
others kicked him unmercifully. Even- 
tually the police were called in, and 
after some little time succeeded in 
zetting the interrupter to the door. 


Ridiculous Precautions 

Even the Prime Minister, though 
protected by every possible means, 
1eard “the voice” to good purpose at 
Hull last Friday. The same ridiculous 
precautions were taken that suffrag 
attes know so well from past experi- 
ance, but even police, mounted and on 
‘oot, detectives, huge barricades, and 
1early 200 stewards were not effec- 
ual in keeping out the women. The 
‘ity Hall was packed with people all 
speaking about the suffragettes and 
ongratulating themselves on the fact 
hat the precautions taken were so 
ninute that the intrusion of those un- 
velcome visitors was impossible. Mr. 
Asquith, however, had spoken but a 
‘ew minutes when a woman’s voice, 
lescribed by an impartial onlooker as 
‘calm and clear,” rang out with the 
words, “You are no Liberal! You are 
i traitor! Why did you veto our bill?” 
The speaker, Miss Laura Ainsworth, 
vas seized by furious stewards, who, 
with the greatest brutality, dragged 
1er from the hall. A little later a 
nan called out at an appropriate time, 
‘But you are afraid of the women!” 
He was removed after a struggle, and 
30 were two other men who attempted 
‘o ask a question. The brutality of 
he stewards raised cries of “Shame!” 
all over the hall. The effect of these 
protests on the atmosphere of the hall 
was tremendous; a great uproar was 
created, and certainly, says an on- 
looker, Mr. Asquith’s speech lost half 
its effect. Crowds were assembled 
outside the hall and cheered as each 
protester came out from the meeting. 

The remote little village where the 
Prime Minister was to spend the night 
was robbed of its peace that evening 
by the presence of 150 policemen who 
were provided with dogs for the pur- 
pose of hunting the shrubberies.— 
Votes for Women. 





MRS. SHAFROTH ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





Governor Shafroth of Colorado late- 
ly attended the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress at San Antonio, Tex. His 
wife accompanied him, and she was 
interviewed by the San Antonio Daily 
Press. It says: 

The word suffragist conveys an es- 
pecially militant idea to the minds of 
some people. That Mrs. Shafroth 
wears a delicate shade of gray violet 
broadcloth, artistically touched with 
gold, will be a surprise to them. And 
she positively refuses to have her 
photograph in the paper; or rather, 
she very courteously intimated that 
she would not approve of it. 

Those conversant with “the latest 
thing in suffragists,” however, the 
beautiful woman with brains, expect 
to be informed that Mrs. Shafroth is 
charming. They were taught to look 
for that characteristic by pretty Peg- 
gy O’Brien, who, in the recent cam- 
paign, smiled her husband, Martin 
Littleton, into Congress. Everyone 
knows now, in fact, that suffragists 





they are to make good politicians. 
And yet, Mrs. Shafroth isn't a politi- 
cian. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I am not a 
politician. I only vote. I always vote, 
in fact. And ever since I was a young 
girl, according to the strong princi- 
ples of my father before me, I have 
been a suffragist. 

“Well,” she continued, laughingly, 
to a question she had probably an- 
swered a thousand times before, 
“there are hundreds of reasons why 
women should vote. The most im- 
portant is that the ballot makes them 
more free, more generally human, I 
mean.’ And she laughed again with 
a reminiscent twinkle in her eyes. 
“Of course,” she said, “there are 
suffragists and suffragists. Quite as 
large a percentage of women as men 
do not care two straws for the ballot. 
Statistics show that the ratio in equal 
suffrage States of voters among the 
men as a class, and women, averages 
practically the same. But women 
who favor the ballot use it intelligent- 
ly. And the feminine sixth sense of 
subtlety, applied to politics, is prov- 
ng a revelation to masculine cam- 
paigners. 

“Why,” she said with enthusiasm, 
“you should have seen the women 
work during the campaign just closed. 
They had four candidates to put into 
office, and they put them there. In 
Colorado the political campaign is 
fast and furious. It lasts only two 
weeks, and from the minute action be- 
gins the swirl of events never slows 
down. Society women open their 
homes for political caucuses, secret 
committees of women ferret out the 
designs of opposing factions, and 
there is so much planning and rapid 
inter-play of forces going on between 
men and women interested in the 
same causes that one is reminded of 
the scintillant days of the salon 
regime in France.” 

It seems that the women do nothing 
so gross as most people imagine. 
They invite the “political people” to 
dinner. In their beautiful homes they 
influence by all the force of artistic 
surroundings, lovely gowns and the 
subtleties of many keen individuali- 
ties. 

“Take them away from home?” 
asked Mrs. Shafroth indignantly. 
“Why, bless you, politics keeps wom 
en at home. I’ve no patience with 
the false attitude anti-suffragists 
strike when they assert that giving 
women the ballot causes them to de- 
stroy the peace of home. The insti- 
tution of the home is the most vitally 
important requisite to politics in the 
equal suffrage districts. The home is 
the place where the most effectual 
campaigning is done. 

“All suffragists are disgusted with 
the policy of publications that irrever- 
ent politicians style ‘God save the 
home’ magazines. Their gross mis- 
representation of conditions in suffra- 
gist States is nothing short of crim- 
inal.” 

Mrs. Shafroth said other very inter- 
esting things. She has four active 
suffragist sons and a husband who en- 
dorse her sentiments. Mrs. Shafroth, 
however, is in no sense a “politician.” 
She has a home, the executive man- 
sion of Colorado. Mrs. Shafroth only 
votes. 





WOMEN AND CITIZENSHIP 





Women in Colorado, and men also, 
are reported to be much stirred over 
a decision of the U. S. courts that an 
American woman loses her citizen- 
ship by marrying a foreigner, even 
though she continue to reside in the 
United States. In Massachusetts and 
some other places, the courts have 
held that an American woman marry- 
ing a foreigner does not lose her cit- 
izenship unless she follows him out of 
the country; and some prominent 
women, married to foreigners resident 
in Massachusetts, continue to vote for 
school officers. 

What makes the question a particu- 
larly burning one in Colorado is that 
a number of foreigners there, who 
have married American wives, are ap- 
plying to be naturalized, and the 
courts have decided that their wives, 
not being citizens, cannot give evi- 
dence as to the length of time that 
their husbands have been in this 
country. In consequence, many men 
are going to lose their votes. This 
must be especially hard in the case of 
men who have come to Colorado with 
their wives to get the benefit of its 
fine climate for their health, and have 





are charming. They have to be it| 


no old friends there except their 





wives who know how long they’have 
been in America. 

By the time that women have the 
suffrage in a majority of our States, 
this country will cease to regard a 
woman as a mere appendage. Mrs. 
A. Watson-Lister, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of Austra- 
lia, says: 

“When a naturalization bill was 
pending, one clause of which deprived 
Australian women of citizenship if 
they married aliens, a few women 
went privately to the Prime Minister 
and protested, and that clause was 
altered immediately.” 





HOWE MEMORIAL MEETING 





There was a large attendance at 
the memorial meeting for Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe held by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Faneuil Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 16. Her portrait, by 
her son-in-law, John Elliott, stood on 
the platform, wreathed with laurel. 

Mr. Dole’s Address 
Rev. Charles F. Dole presided. He 
said that the gathering, though in the 
shadow of death, was in reality a hap- 
py one, and inspired with a feeling for 
the noble déad that lifts one from sad- 
ness and bereavement to thoughts of 
glorious victory. 
Mrs. Howe had won the _ highest 
prizes of life—the joys of success that 
go with high human service. The re- 
former is becoming recognized as a 
social engineer, while reforming is 
the highest work to which human fac- 
ulties can be devoted. 

Mrs. Boland’s Address 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland told of Mrs. 
Howe having once been presented as 
“the beloved queen of clubs.” This 
was true, as Mrs. Howe, as a leader of 
organized women, was a ruler with 
countless devoted followers. Mrs. 
Howe was a home-loving woman and 
was encouraged by her husband. Mrs. 
Boland described Mrs. Howe's work 
as president of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women and as an ac- 
tive member in other organizations ot 
women in New England. ; 

Max Eastman’s Tribute 

Max Eastman, secretary of the New 
York Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, said the meeting was not held 
to condole over Mrs. Howe's death, 
Lut rejoice over her life. Woman suf- 
frage would operate in favor of a 
higher motherhood, and women would 
be even better qualified to care for 
themselves, their husbands and their 
children, 

Josephine Preston Peabody’s Address 

Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. 
Lionel Marks) said that Mrs. Howe 
was a complete woman in all things 
human, a complete mother, an ideal 
wife, and an ideal woman of _ the 
world because of her love for all the 
good in the world. Old ideals and new 
ideals of motherhood were fulfilled in 
Mrs. Howe, who was the refutation of 
the charges of those opposed to woman 
suffrage, the defence of the move- 
ment, and the very movement itself. 

While the collection was taken, Miss 
Alice Carpenter told of the work be- 
ing done, for which the money was 
needed. 

Miss Shaw’s Address 

A beautiful address by Rev. Anna 
Il. Shaw closed the meeting. She told 
of meeting Mrs. Howe 35 years ago, 
when Miss Shaw was a struggling 
young minister. Mrs. Howe organized 
the Women’s Ministerial Associatien, 
and it was a great help to these 
women, who seemed then to have “no 
place inside or outside the church.” 
Miss Shaw said: 

“Julia Ward Howe in her life has 
refuted every argument against 
woman suffrage. She was interested 
in fundamental causes and reforma- 
tions. She struck at the root of 
things. As soon as one reform had 
found its victory she sought for an- 
other. The world had a right to ex- 
pect great things from Julia Ward 
Howe, and she did not disappoint it.’’ 

Referring to the granting of equal 
suffrage in Washington, Miss Shaw 
said: 

“The women of the West lead you 
women of New England, and you 
ought to be ashamed of it. With 
such women as Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, and the host of others 
who all belonged to you, you ought 
to lead the world.” 

A chorus of young women from the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
led in singing “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 





Letters were sent by several distin- 


guished persons who could not be 
present, among them the following: 


Letter from Hon. W. D. Foulke 


I cannot tell you how greatly I am 
disappointed that the date of your 
memorial meeting is such that I can- 
not atterd, having another appoint- 
ment to which I have been pledged 
for some time. 

One incident regarding Mrs. Howe 
is so illustrative of her character that 
it might well be recalled on this oc- 
casion. She delivered the opening 
address at the meeting at Faneuil 
Hall when Mme. Breshkovsky spoke, 
and I, as nominal] president of the 
“Friends of Russian Freedom,” presid- 
ed. What we had to say was received 
with approval, but it was evidently 
the call to revolution addressed to 
them in their own tongues (Russian, 
Polish, Yiddish) that moved the poly- 
glot audience before us to the wildest 
enthusiasm. Not only did they greet 
that great martyr to Russian despot- 
ism with tumu!tuous cheers, but they 
became even more excited and enthu- 
siastic over some more rabid utter- 
ances that followed. 

Mrs. Howe and those who had been 
conducting the English part of the 
proceedings could not understand a 
word of what was said, but we looked 
on with complacency and might easily 
(as it seemed to me) have thus been 
the aiders and abettors in the Lord 
knows what sort of an anarchistic 
propaganda—an idea confirmed a year 
or two later by Pfof. Milyukoff, the 
leader of the constitutional party in 
the Russian Douma, who told me in 
St. Petersburg that he would never 
have thought of attending a meeting 
fixe that, and said he hoped the Rus- 
sian government would not find out 
I had presided, or I would have short 
shrift in Russia. 

So, when I next saw Mrs. Howe at 
Newport, I told her what Milyukoff 
had said, and added that it might 
easily be we had been making fools 
of ourselves by unconsciously sanc- 
tioning the most bloodthirsty utter- 
ances. I shall never forget her an- 
swer. With a quiet smile, she said, 
“We can afford to make very great 
fools of ourselves in such a cause as 
that of Russian freedom.” Comment 
cannot add to the impressiveness of 
her reply. 

Your friend, 
Wm. Dudley Foulke. 


Letter from Lydia Lipkovska 
Madame Lydia Lipkovska wrote: 


It is with extreme regret that I am 
compelled to abandon my intention of 
saying a few words at the meeting in 
commemoration of Julia Ward Howe. 
The extreme cold, coupled with the 
fact that I am to sing tomorrow night, 
makes my appearance tonight in 
Faneuil Hall a matter of impossibil- 
ity; but may I be permitted to state 
that the moments that I cherish most 
dearly in all my American stay are 
those I spent with Mrs. Howe at her 
home last winter? As tne years go 
on, the greatness of this wonderful 
woman will become more and more 
apparent, and the effect her words 
and work had upon the present gen- 
eration will be more and more fully 
appreciated. An advocate of woman’s 
freedom from the shackles imposed 
upon her by man-made law, Mrs. 
Howe, in her love for humanity, in 
her constant readiness to battle 
against wrong, was preparing the way 
for a better, a cleaner, a happier life 
for men and women alike, and the 
historian of the future will pay her 
the same tribute the historian of to- 
day pays to the great reformers of 
ages ago. 

Her voice was heard the world 
over, and it will keep on re-echoing 
until the last slave on this earth 
stands forth a free man or woman. 

Yours for human brotherhood in its 
truest sense, 

Lydia Lipkovska. 

Several of the speakers referred to 
the remarkable work done by Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe. Mrs. Howe’s 
children have expressed the wish 
that at these memorial meetings their 
father might be remembered as well 
as their mother; and it is eminently 
fitting that, among equal suffragists 
especially, these great helpers of hu- 
manity should be commemorated to- 
gether. 





The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee will be 
held at the home of Miss Grace Dodge, 
262 Madison avenue, New York City, 





Jan. 6, at 3 P. M. 
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EIGHT SUFFRAGE VICTORIES IN 1gr10 





During the past year, woman suffrage has had eight vic- 
tories to report, three in the United States and five abroad. 
This is the largest number of actual gains in any single year 
since 1887. In that year we had nine, but they were all small 
ones, while this year, in Washington, we have a victory of the 
first magnitude. The full list will be found in another column. 

A. S. B. 





MORE ONE-SIDED JUSTICE 





Some striking comparisons are being drawn between the 
sentences passed on women who have broken windows and on 
men who have abused their wives. The women were given two 
months at hard labor. One month at hard labor was given to 
Harry Durrant Kempton for grossly neglecting his wife and 
child. Kempton was in regular employment, but the evidence 
showed that during his wife’s confinement he left her without 
fire, food or attendance. During the week following the birth 
of the child, the mother had only one cup of tea, one raw turnip, 
and two raw carrots. 

About the same time William Swift assaulted his wife tor | 
refusing to give him money, struck her in the mouth, knocked 
her down and tried to cut her throat with a table knife, which 
had to be taken from him by force. The magistrate (Mr. Den- 
man) said jocosely that he did not think that he could rival a 
woman in giving a lecture (laughter), so he would not give one 
to the prisoner, but would merely bind him over to keep the 
peace. 

Percy Richmond came up behind his wife in the street and 
cut her throat. The wound was three inches long, and missed 
the jugular by a hair’s breadth. “Mr. Justice Darling said he was 
not going to send the prisoner to penal servitude or to prison. 
He released him on recognizances to be of good behavior, and 
to come up for judgment if called upon.” Such cases are said 
to be of daily occurrence. 

It is hardly possible to imagine an American court treating 
such offences so lightly. Yet last summer the Superior Court 
in Boston on the same day sentenced a man who had stolen 
30 cents to the House of Correction for three years, and another 
man who pleaded guilty to a white-slave charge to the House 
of Correction for six months. In almost every State in the 
Union the law provides a heavier penalty for stealing a horse 
than for stealing a girl. It is with increased satisfaction, In 
view of such one-sided justice, that we read of women serving 
on juries in our Western States. A. 8. B. 





WHY CHURCHILL WAS WHIPPED 





Hugh Arthur Franklin, nephew of the Postmaster-General 
of England, has published a statement of his reasons for taking 
a dog-whip to Winston Churchill. 

He says that the police, acting under Mr. Churchill’s instruc- 
tions, had knocked down, kicked and otherwise brutally mal- 
treated respectable women who were peaceably trying to carry 
a memorial to Mr. Asquith; and a number of them are still 
confined to bed by their injuries. Mr. Churchill afterwards 
slandered these women by intimating, wholly without founda- 
tion, that some of them had bitten the police. Franklin added 
that Mr. Churchill had also slandered him and other members 
of the Men’s League who asked questions about woman suf- 
frage in political meetings, by saying that they were hired to 
interrupt the speakers. Their work was altogether voluntary. 

Simply for asking such questions, he and others, both men 
and women, had been flung out of the meetings with the utmost 


-50 | hours by the police. 


| savagely and indecently mauled, and some would have to be in 
|the hospital for months in consequence. 

Franklin said that when a man behaved in a dastardly way 
— the law could not reach him, he thought somebody ought 
to give him a thrashing. He had had it in mind for some time 
to do it. The last straw was his meeting Mrs. Cobden-Sander- 
son, pale and battered, after she had been knocked about for 





Young Franklin, who is a university man, was wholly im- 
penitent, and took his punishment cheerfully. 
No wrongs can really be righted by dog-whips; but, as 
usual, the balance of brutality is on the side of the anti-suf- 
fragists. A. &. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





This week the duty of writing the Headquarters Letter de- 
volves upon the Treasurer. This is, no doubt, a misfortune for 
| Se readers of The Journal, for this reason: The Treasurer is 
swamped in thoughts of money, or, more correctly, the one 
> | thought of lack of money. She cannot, therefore, be cheery 
and entertaining over teacup gossip of the splendid results of 
this or that meeting. She sees bills, she hears growls, she 
meets duns, and, worse than all this, she meets a quite extra- 
ordinary atmosphere of laissez-faire. A few devoted suffragists 
contribute money again and again. But, when asked for help, 
the States naively reply, “We regret that our local work takes 
our all,” 

Now, if the National is not a group of States organized 
to do the common work for the common good, it is nothing. 
If the common work is net worth supporting, why do the 
States vote to undertake it? If the common good does not 
come before the individual good, why do we exist? It is not 
honest to vote to undertake work requiring thousands of dol- 
lars, and then, with a shrug of the shoulders, say, “We must 
do first our local work. You, the Official Board, must get the 
money somehow.” And if we can’t? Even a willing horse 
sometimes drops in the tracks, and what then? The business 
report of The Woman’s Journal alone shows a deficit since July 
of about $500 a month, and that does not include the business 
manager’s salary. 

Now, it stands to reason that, no matter how bright the 
future looks, we can not go on like this; and if we sink, the 
shame will be upon the States for unintelligent, ill-considered 
voting at the Convention. Our critics might even call the vote 
dishonest, inasmuch as there was no discussion as to how 
our bills were to be met. It was all a helter-skelter to get busi- 
ness out of the way, let the obligations pile up as they might. 

Now, what will you do? That question must be answered 
somehow. New York, Chicago, Ohio—all along the line, we 
find the same absorption in home affairs. What must other na- 
tions think of us? The Journal—our National Organ—goes forth 
to foreign nations, and our pitiful little total of contributions, 
week by week, must seem to them amazing. Have we no pride 
in these United States of ours? Have we no thought of our 
national reputation? When will we learn to have a broad out- 
look, a patriotic realization that no great work can be done by 
small home activities alone? Do we realize that the President 
of the International Suffrage Alliance is an American? Do we 
wish her to go to the next International Convention with the 
shameful tale that the United States is a nation blind to national 
interests? It seems to me to be a national disgrace that our 
N. A. W. 8. A. should be obliged to crawl on its knees begging 
a dollar here or a dollar there from suffragists. 

If you don’t like our methods, change them; you can. 
If you don’t like your Official Board, change it; you can. If 
you don’t want a National Association, say so; you may, at 
the next Convention. But, by all that is dear to suffragists 
in this country, don’t disgrace us by such an insufferably narrow 
policy, with no outlook bigger than the village green. 

Jessie Ashley. 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 





The second meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
National Association was held on Monday, Dec. 12, at Head- 
quarters, with Miss Shaw, Mrs. Page, Miss Mills, Mrs. Ivins, 
Miss Ashley, Mrs. Laidlaw, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Hepburn and 
Mrs. Dennett present. 

The discussion, which lasted through a morning and an 
afternoon, was mainly upon one very important question, name- 
ly—How can the National Association make a program of 
work which will include all that is useful in the Woman Suf- 
frage Party movement, and keep all that is essential in its pres- 
ent form of organization? 

Two plans for the joining of the Party work were read and 
discussed, one which was presented by the Woman Suffrage 
Party to the New Yerk State Convention, and the other a sub- 
stitute plan drawn up by the Board of the New York Association. 

In the course of the discussion, Mrs. Page reported the prog- 
ress of the Party work, as adopted by the Massachusetts State 
Association. More has been done in Boston than elsewhere, but 
the work has been at least started in several other towns. Two 
wards in Boston have been organized, beginning with canvassing 
by members of the State Association, ending with a ward rally, 
and the choosing of a ward committee of residents in the ward, 
who subsequently took hold of the work and carried it on them- 
selves without aid from the State Association. So significant 
did their work become that candidates for the School Board 
asked for a hearing at one of their meetings, and promised to 
become suffragists if a hearing was granted them. 

The question of a dues-paying club membership vs. non-dues- 
paying was earnestly discussed. Mrs. Hepburn reported that 
more money had been raised for the work of the Hartford 
Political Equality League by the latter method, and that $6.00 
was the average annual amount received from each member. 

The question of the representation of non-dues-paying mem- 
bers in conventions was also brought up. Both these questions 
will doubtless necessitate changes in State constitutions, as the 
plans are further worked out. It was voted that a Committee 
of three (Miss Ashley, Mrs. Laidlaw and Mrs. Dennett) be ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan as a substitute for the New York 
State plan ef Party work, and that this plan be submitted to 
the Advisory Committee for further consideration, so that some 
recommendation can be made to the Official Board on this 
subject. 

The matter of financial resources for the Association was 


— 
A recommendation was made to the Official Board that a com. 
mittee be appointed for conference with the business manage 
ment of The Journal. 

The date and place of the next National Convention were 
also discussed, but no definite recommendations made. 
Mary Ware Dennett, Secretary. 





Woman suffrage has resulted in nothing that is objection. 
able, and in much that is advantageous.—Ex-Senator Teller of 
Colorado. 





I know of many prejudices against woman suffrage, but of 
nothing which deserves to be called a reason. The reasons are 
all on the other side.—Prof. Borden P. Bowne. 





Colorado has never heard of a case of family discord that 
was even alleged to have originated in woman suffrage.—Prof. 
Henry E. Kelly. 





Woman suffrage has been beneficial. It has interested 
women in questions of State, and it is difficult to estimate its 
educative influence.—Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New 
Zealand. 





There is a French saying that “it is the women who make 
the morals of a country.” This is not true, cannot be true, so 
long as men alone make the laws. For the law is a mighty 
teacher of morality or immorality, justice or injustice.—Mrs 
Josephine E. Butler. 





The disreputable women, in any city of the United States, 
represent but an infinitesimal proportion of its population, and 
the vote of that class in Denver is confined practically to three 
precincts out of 120.—Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob. 





I believe the work for equal suffrage to be a Christian work, 
and I try to aid it because I am a Christian minister. I always 
enjoy reminding people that the first woman’s rights conven- 
tion in this country was held in a Methodist church.—Bishop 
J. W. Hamilton. 





The most important reason why women should have the 
right to vote is because they need the ballot for their own 
protection from crime, disease, starvation, ignorance and mani- 
fold other dangers.—Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 





Before women voted, the primary meeting in Colorado 
Springs was generally attended by a mere handful of persons, 
most of them professional politicians. Now the attendance is 
four times as large, and includes the best men and women of 
the community.—President Slocum of Colorado College. 





Private and public life react on each other to such an ex- 
tent that they are not as separate and distinct as is often 
thought, and here lies, it seems to me, one good reason for giving 
women suffrage.—Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 





Some woman risks her life whenever a soldier is born into 
the world. For years she does picket duty by his cradle. Later 
on, she is his quartermaster, and gathers his rations. And when 
that boy grows to a man, shall he say to his mother, “If you 
want to vote you must first go and kill somebody”? It is a 
coward’s argument!—Lucy Stone. 





I believe in the admission of women to the full rights of 
citizenship and share in the government, on the express grounds 
that few women keep house so badly or with such wastefulness 
as Chancellors of the Exchequer keep the State, and womanly 
genius for organization applied to affairs of the nation would be 
extremely economical and beneficial—Theodore Parker 





Ninety per cent. of the men of Australia would agree that 

the concession of the vote to women has been a real benefit to 

the State. The women have very largely declared themselves ’ 
against privilege, against monopolies of all kinds, against the 

raising of the cost of living, in favor of individual liberty, in 

favor of temperance, moral and physical cleanliness, and all 

that goes to build up a good national character.—Prof. R. E. 

Macnaghten (formerly of Tasmania). 





Not only must millions of women now earn their living out- 
side the home, but the housekeeper, as well as they, is more 
and more dependent upon outside conditions which only a voter 
can efficiently control, and which every woman who loves her 
home ought to desire to help control.—Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 





In my opinion, the extension of the suffrage to the women 
of New Zealand has made for the moral welfare of the whole 
community. Without being revolutionary, their influence has 
been on the side of progress and clean government. I should 
say the almost universal verdict of the people of New Zealand 
would be that the admission of women to the franchise was not 
only right in principle, but satisfactory in practice—Hon. George 
Foulds, Minister of Education and Public Health, New Zealand. 





College women are learning that the enemy of society is 
not the woman in Colorado who votes, but the woman in New 
York who plays bridge. It is not the woman who takes an 
intelligent interest in the life of which she is a part, but the 
woman who sits by the window and watches the callers of her 
neighbors across the way. Not the woman who works in the 
shops or the factory, but the woman whose days are passed 
at the bargain counter. Not the woman who earns money, but 
the woman who wastes it, because she has never learned its 
value.—Prof. Lucy M. Salmon. 





We hear little today of the “angel” argument, that women 
are too fine for the coarse, rough work of the world, and should 
be shielded in hot-houses, where not even the wind of heaven 
should visit them too roughly. Whoever has worked side by 
side with women in Sanitary Commissions and Prison Boards, 
has seen them go fearlessly into police courts to secure the pro- 
tection of families, or into foul wards of hospitals to save 
human lives, knows that this is not the type of American wom- 
an, however it may be the lady of romance. Your women on 
the boards of charities, in benevolent institutions, in churches, 
in their daily round of work, may spend health and strength 
and life in mitigating the effects of evil; but when the question 








violence. One had two teeth knocked out, another had both 








discussed, and especially the outlook for The Woman’s Journal. 





is on removing causes, they have no vote.—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
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~ SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 








Believing that every person in the United States is a debtor to Miss 
Anthony for special privileges enjoyed by women today, we call upon all 
women to recognize this debt by contributing as generously as possible by 
Feb. 15, in order that the Memorial may be an eloquent witness to woman- 
hood’s appreciation of services rendered. 

To this end the following scale of prices has been agreed upon; but 
where women are very fortunately placed, we hope the response will be 
more generous. On the other hand, where women do not feel they can af- 
ford the stipulated sum, let them have no hesitancy in responding with a 
smaller amount. 


SS ee ...- $1.00 Business Women ............+0. 1.00 
PEEL OC 1.00 Department Store Employees .. .10 
Journalists 1.00 Factory Employees ............ -10 
ov deine ey em 1.00 Home-makers—According to their 
ME we Veccneeisssadedrwatent 1.00 ability to give. 

CN cc wae awe er 100 College Women ............608. 1.00 
Teachers ...... . 50 College Students ............6.: 25 
Stenographers .....-.-+++++e++ 50 


In localities where no suffrage organization exists to receive contribu- 
tions, forward subscription to either Miss Jessie Ashley, 505 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, or Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania street, New Or- 
leans, La. 

WHY EVERY TEACHER AMONG PROFESSIONAL 
SHOULD ESPEGIALLY PAY A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE: 

Because Miss Anthony, herself a successful teacher for fifteen years of 
her life, waged a ceaseless battle against the injustice of unequal pay to 
women teachers. The quality of service rendered, and not sex, was in her 
opinion the criterion upon which to hase values. Furthermore, her unceas- 
ing championship to raise the profession of teaching to the standards en- 
joyed by other professions was well illustrated in the courage displayed in 
her action before the Educational Convention when she asked the privilege 
of the floor to speak to the question, “Why the profession of teaching was 
not as much respected as that of lawyer, minister or doctor.” 

Having listened for hours to the men searching for a reason, she did 
the unheard-of thing at that day, rose and said, “Mr. President.” In mock- 
ing tones the presiding officer asked, “What will the lady have?” “I wish 
to speak to the question under discussion.” For half an hour Miss An- 
thony remained standing while the male educators of this convention de- 
bated whether a woman should have the right to the floor. By a small 
majority the President announced that “the lady could speak.” 

Said Miss Anthony, “It seems to me, gentlemen, that none of you quite 
comprehend the cause of the disrespect of which you complain. Do you not 
see that, so long as society says a Woman is incompetent to be a lawyer, 
a minister or a doctor, but has ample ability to be a teacher, every man of 
you who chooses this profession tacitly acknowledges that he has no more 
brains than a woman? And this, too, is the reason that teaching is a less 
lucrative profession, as here men must compete with the cheap labor of 
women. Would you exalt your profession, exalt those who labor with you. 
Would you make it more lucrative, increase the salaries of the women en- 
gaged in the noble work of educating Presidents, Senators and Congress- 
men.” + 

Society in our day has acknowledged women as competent to be law- 
yers, doctors and ministers, but the profession of teaching, because so large- 
ly a woman's profession, does not command the exalted position it should 
occupy, because of the status of woman in the State not being 
a status to command respect. Much has been gained, but much 
remains to be desired; and to secure the sinews of war to reach 
the ideal which Miss Anthony held to be a teacher’s right in the estimation 
of the community, we ask every teacher of these United States to acknowl- 
edge tribute for Miss Anthony’s championship by paying the stipulated 
sum of fifty cents, which is being asked of the teachers, and which will be 
credited to the teachers’ contribution to the Memorial. 

KATE M. GORDON. 
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place. But the free press of England | 
is not a free press. It is not, it is | 
true, persecuted, but it is bought, and 


THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


These attractions will not appear in any New England city east of Boston 





therefore it is no more free than the 
press of Russia. The reason why it 
is not free is because the men in it 
are the creatures of the various polit- 
ical parties.” 

As the suffragists all over the | 
United States have been taunted by | 
the anti-suffragists because of the sup- | 
posedly “hysterical” actions of thé 
Englishwomen, it is well that we 
should know what actually took place. 
A. S. B. 
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A NON-MILITANT VIEW 





The Common Cause, the organ of 
the non-militant suffragists, says: 
“The regrettable violence of mem- 
bers of the W. S. P. U. in assaulting 
the police and Cabinet Ministers and 
in breaking windows has been made 
the subject of much reprobation. We 
have not a word to say in favor of the 
mildest form of physical violence at 
the present juncture. It is, however, 
a peculiarly mean trick, even in a 
peculiarly mean man, to repeat in the 
House falsehoods about the actions of 
the women. It is a mean trick to or- 
der a large number of plain-clothes 
policemen to assault women in the 
crowd. It is a mean trick to refuse 
to charge women with offences of 
which they are either guilty or not 
guilty, so that they have neither re- 
dress nor punishment. It is unspeak- 
ably mean and despicable to use the 
position of Home Secretary, a difficult 
and responsible post, to play to the 
gallery in a coming election.” 





DE MORGAN FOR SUFFRAGE 





William De Morgan, the author of 
“Joseph Vance,” “Alice-for-Short,” 
and other novels, writes to Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson: 

“An expression of sympathy for the 
cause you are engaged in and admira- 
tion of its advocates can never be out 
of place, and the present time calls 
for both from all who feel as strongly 
as I do on the subject. The issue is 
one of right against wrong, of equity 
against the claim of male electors to 
throw a portion of their onus of tax- 
payment on persons to whom no 
share in the disposal of tax funds is 
granted.” 

Mr. De Morgan says that last year 
he voted against the government be- 
cause of the cabinet’s attitude toward 





SUPPRESSING THE FACTS 
your reporter alone. 





In England the suffragists, both 
militant and non-militant, claim that 
there is a “conspiracy of silence” 
against them, on the part of the Lon- 
don press. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden lately 
wrote to The Times denying Winston 
Churchill’s statement that the young 
men—largely college students—who 
have been asking questions about 
woman suffrage at political meetings, 
were paid to interrupt the speakers. 
The Times refused to publish her let- 
ter. 

Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, the distin- 
guished scientist, wrote to The Times 
that its reporter had given an incor- 
rect account of the recent attempt of 
women to carry a memorial to Mr. As- 
quith—the affair which has been so 
grossly misrepresented in the cable 
grams to the American press. Mrs 
Ayrton wrote: 

“Your reporter says he saw no bru- 
tality on the part of the police. I not| “On that historic day, a perfectly 
only saw but experienced it. Twice peaceful series of deputations went to 
policemen seized me by the throat the House of Commons to request to 
and jerked my head back till it felt}S®® the Prime Minister. We had 
as if my neck would break, so that I| every right to go, and we kept within 
quite lost my breath and half lost con- the prescribed limits; no deputation 
sciousness. Indeed, had I not been|»@d more than 13 members. We were 
held up by my daughter, I must have | 8Teeted by hundreds of policemen, 
fallen down and been trampled on, as| WO at first walked calmly by our 
were other women. sides, but, when we got near the 

“Your reporters accuses the demon- House of Commons, began the tactics 
strators of hysteria. The only hyste- which had been instilled into them by 
ria was that manifested by the police,|the Home Secretary, the policemen in 
many of whom were in a state of wild! ¥2iform and those in plain clothes 
excitement. Now and then a shriek {S@ueezing the women, as one police- 
of agony ‘vas wrung from a suffragist|}™@n said, like jam in a sandwich. 
by some of the new methods of tor- Not only this, but after 29 women had 
ture employed by the police, such as arrived at the Houses of Parliament, 
bending back the thumbs, seizing the the remainder of the women were 
throat and bending back the head till | ¥S¢d as footballs by the police and the 
the neck was nearly broken, twisting |TUShs, and you all know how they 
the arms, kicking, etc. The ‘aimless| Were treated. 
pertinacity,’ the ‘hysteria,’ the ‘laugh- “Now, in a free country, with what 
ter’ and the ‘shrieks’--except of (is called a free press, one would have 


governed. 


be fair to give mine also?” 


cause, most of the London papers did 
not even mention the meeting! 

At a breakfast just given to the re- 
leased prisoners, Mrs. Ayrton presid- 
ed. In her speech, she reviewed the 


misreported. She said: 








agony—existed in the imagination of 
Never was a 
more self-controlled, purposeful, de- 
termined and silent body. We were 
of all ages, of all classes, of all tem- 
peraments, and we had a single aim— 
to show the Government that it is im- 
possible to govern even the most} dignities and torment to which they 
helpless without the consent of the|were subjected by the authorities. 1 
As you have given your/have never felt so ashamed of my 
reporter’s account of what he saw] male fellow creatures as I did when 
and heard, do you not think it would|I came to know the particulars of 


The Times refused to print this let-|”oyven age. 
ter. Still more remarkable, when the and denial has not diminished one 
suffragists lately held a huge meet-| Whit the effect produced by the sim- 
ing in Albert Hall, with distinguished] Ple narrations of the victims. It has 
speakers, and raised on the spot the|°@ly strengthened my conviction that 
noteworthy sum of $45,000 for the} ¥® have before us a great question of 


woman suffrage. He continues: 
“Since then we have had to live 
through the shameful story of the in- 
carceration of ladies for seeking an 
interview with the Prime Minister— 
which many say he had no constitu- 
tional right to refuse--and the still 
more shameful revela‘ion of the in- 


these disgraceful revivals of the 
Endless _ prevarication 


right against wrong.” 





“THE JOY OF BATTLE” 





Mrs. Pankhurst said in a _ recent 


late occurrences that have been so|SPeech: 


“We want volunteers, we want 
women to come into the fighting line. 
I do not think that those of you who 
have simply supported us passively 
up to now quite realize how much we 
women in this movement get for our- 
selves. I do not think you realize the 
sense of joy and freedom that we get, 
even when we are being battered 
about by the police. We know that 
we are fighting for the freedom of 
womanhood. It is not until you make 
up your mind to give yourself that 
you really find yourself. 

“This afternoon, although seventy 
of our dear women are in prison, al- 
though We have difficulty in getting 
our cause before the public on ac- 
count of the attitude of the press, we 
are full of hope and full of courage; 
yes, and we are also full of joy in the 
new chivalry which is growing up 
amongst men, and we are full of joy 
because of the growing covrage of 
women. 

“Men have kept from us many 
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things. One thing which they have 
kept from us has been the joy of bat- 
tle. They tell us women cannot fight. 
They tell us that warfare and strife 
are things that women must be kept 
out of, because coming into it would 
destroy all that is best in them, all 
that is noblest in womanhood. We 
know—every woman who took part in 
that Battle of Downing Street on 
Tuesday will agree—that there is 
something very strengthening in this 
strife, something very ennobling; and 
I believe it is good for the race that 
women should feel the joy of battle 
as well as men. I believe that it is 
good for the race that we women are 
having to fight for our freedom. I 
believe that we shall have a nobler 
and a finer race than we ever had 
when courage was the monopoly of 
men and submission was the monop- 
oly of women.” 





THE DISCRIMINATIVE FACULTY 





Rev. John Clarence Lee writes: 
“From the very beginning of their 
development, women are obliged to 
discriminate. It is a part of their 
girlhood education to make daily 
choices. They select colors for cloth- 
ing or adornment, flavors for cooking, 
and books for reading. Their con- 
stant experience is a training in judg- 
ment. The very fact of the posses- 
sion of less physical strength stimu- 
lates the acquirement of intellectual 
fervor as a substitute. They measure 
character, and choose between per- 
sons. They penetrate beneath the 
surface of personality, and become 
keen to perceive the deeper motives. 
Their conclusions are apt to be clear 
and decisive. 

This faculty of discrimination is es- 
sential to an intelligent voter. Wom- 
en possess it more generally than 
men. The State needs the protection 
of their lucid and unbiassed judgment, 
and the sooner women unite in mani- 
festing their willingness to accept the 
ballot, the closer will be the era of 
its sane and effective employment.” 





Lucy Larcom said she would rather 
be the poet of little children than the 
laureate of a king. 
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JUS SUFFRAGII. 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Marti 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland: 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 
o— movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world 

The Woman’s Journal will forward subscrip- 
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WANTED EVERY DAY. 





Volunteer workers are needed every 
week from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday noontime at this office to ad- 
dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to make card 
lists. Call at The Woman's Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 








Colorado Women Voters Set the Pace 

By virtue of the recent election, the 
Women’s Confederacy inthe far West 
annexes 70,000 square miles of con- 
tiguous territory; and She who some 
day must be obeyed now registers her 
will in about one-sixth of the territory 
of the United States, about equal in 
extent to France, Spain and Italy com- 
bined. Woman suffrage loses no ter- 
ritory once gained, it seems, and the 
ease with which the State of Wash- 
ington was won over the other day 
affords the most convincing proof that 
the experiment as made in that part 
of the world is in no important sense 
a failure. 

The women of Colorado still set the 
pace for the voting sisterhood in 
other parts of the confederacy, and 
this year elected four members of the 
Legislature, a gain of three. But it is 
in city and county politics that the 
women exert the most influence. The 
nearer the home the greater the good 
—such, seemingly, is the philosophy 
of her new opportunity. That muni- 
cipal government is her forte is made 
manifest in an epitome of what has 
been accomplished in a number of 
Colorado towns: where, it is admitted 
by the other sex, the things enumerat- 
ed would not have been possible but 
for the woman vote. And the respon- 
sibility of the ballot is making her 
hardheaded and practical. She thinks 
straight nowadays, and is a progres- 
sive for fair. She has not imbibed 
the new nationalism, of course, but 
contents, or rather busies, herself 
with a new localism that has quicker 
results. 

For example, woman _ suffrage 
gained for Grand Junction, in a cam- 
paign for civic betterment, the com- 
mission form of government, non-par- 
tisan nominations for city offices, and 
the non-partisan ballot. In Denver, 
what is described as the recent bril- 
liant triumph of the reform forces, in- 
cluding the election of a woman elec- 
tion commissioner. In Colorado 
Springs the commission form of gov- 
ernment, with the non-partisan ballot, 
and rigid civil service regulations. 

Thus runs the story of reforms 
brought about by women under the 
suffrage plan. The local effect of the 
workings of the ballot in the Women’s 
Confederacy merits close attention, 
even at this distance from Pike’s 
Peak.—Washington (D. C.) Post. 

It is interesting to note the advance 
of the woman’s suffrage movement in 
this country. Two years hence the 
women of the State of Washington 
will have the right to vote for Presi- 
dent.—Lawrence (Mass.) American. 


How Long Will Oregon Wait? 
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en in 1869. Colorado followed in 1893, 
Utah and Idaho in 1896. Women 
have had municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas since 1887. ° 

It is noticeable that in none of 
these States has there been any at- 
tempt to withdraw the privilege. The 
argument is constantly advanced in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho 
that the women best qualified to vote 
do not neglect their duties of citizen- 
ship, and that the States have derived 
distinct advantage by their participa- 
tion in politics, while the negligence 
of those who do not appreciate their 
privileges is no detriment. 
Another instructive demonstration 
of woman’s power and influence in 
the political arena is to be provided 
shortly in Colorado, where four wom 
en have been elected to the Legisla- 
ture. . . . It is certain that the next 
session of the Colorado Legislature 
will provide many new phases of in- 
terest, and will attract wider atten- 
tion than ever before. 


It is probable that the woman suf- 
fragists will be more conspicuous dur- 
ing the next session of the California 
Legislature than ever before. The 
dominant Republicans find themselves 
committed by their State platform to 
pass legislation providing for the 
submission to the people of an amend- 
ment to the State constitution giving 
votes to women. Already the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee has ap- 
pointed a committee on the proposed 
measure. There is every indication 
that woman’s suffrage is soon to be- 
come a burning question in this State, 
and the leaders of the movement, en- 
couraged by the victory in Washing- 
ton, appear determined to force the 
issue.—San Francisco Post. 


The advocates of women’s suffrage 
are jubilant over the victory for their 
cause achieved in the late election in 
the State of Washington, where in 
former years women voted, but were 
afterward debarred from the polls by 
the courts on a test case brought by a 
saloonkeeper. We have lived in 
Washington and have known the suf- 
fragettes and the women who used to 
vote, and brighter, more interesting, 
more broad-minded, more patriotic 
women can not be found anywhere. 
We congratulate the women, the 
Evergreen State, and the equal suf- 
frage cause upon the victory, and 
trust that the power now entrusted to 
the women may be used most wisely 
and conscientiously. There are many 
who, while not discounting the argu- 
ments against the proposed reform, 
and while not expecting millennia) 
conditions when it shall be won, still 
favor it, if for no other reason than 
that the whisky leaders are fighting 
it. Evidently the latter are afraid of 
it and don’t want it.—Western Chris- 


How long will Oregon stand out?|‘an Advocate. 


Woman suffrage States now bound it 
on the north and east, and they will 


undoubtedly exert considerable influ- 


ence on their stubborn neighbor.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Will Not Feel \Lost 

Washington women will probably 
not feel lost when the ballot is grant- 
ed them, as their sisters in Idaho 
have it. Utah and Wyoming and Colo- 
rado women also have the same suf- 
frage as their husbands and brothers. 
The equal suffragists feel the addition 
of a fifth State to their list is a recog- 
nition of the constant campaign of ed- 
ucation and agitation they have 
waged. Many leaders of the move- 
ment, in commenting on the victory, 
say the movement to obtain ballots 
for women will surely cross. the 
Rocky Mountains and extend into the 
Mississippi Valley before fourteen 
more years elapse.—Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 


Will They Lose Their Latchkeys?: 

The suffragists have carried Wash- 
ington, and the men must stand firm 
or they may lose their night latch- 
keys.—Norwalk (O.) Republican. 


Effect on California 

By an overwhelming vote, the men 
of Washington decided to share the 
responsibilities of government with 
their mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters. The adoption of the wom- 
an suffrage amendment enfranchises 
some 130,000 women, and one more 
State is to provide practical demon- 
stration of the value of women in pol- 
itics. 

The victory of woman’s suffrage in 
Washington is a notable one. It is 
the most signal achievement for the 
cause in fourteen years. Five States 
now have equal suffrage. Wyoming 
was the pioneer, giving votes to wom- 


A Moral Issue 

The whole issue in woman’s suf- 
frage is the moral one. If women are 
morally responsible for the payment 
of taxes, debts and other obligations; 
if they are morally responsible for 
their own conduct; if they are respon- 
sible to the State for the proper care 
of their children in the absence of an- 
other family head—surely they are re- 
sponsible enough to be granted the 
privilege of an expression as _ to 
whether they want to be governed or 
not.—Nebraska Daily Press. 


The West! The West! 

Ever since the first group of Asiatic 
wanderers crossed the Caucasian 
mountains into Europe the onward 
march of progress has been to the 
West. First Greece, then Rome, Eng- 
land, America, then Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, and now Washing- 
ton. As we go to press comes the 
gladdening news that the people of 
Washington have passed by a vote of 
2 to 1 an amendment to the State con- 
stitution enfranchising the women. 
At least 130,000 human beings will 
shed the last vestige of political 
slavery. A fifth State! How good 
that sounds. It is fourteen years 
since women were granted the vote in 
Idaho and Utah; will it be fourteen 
years more before we gain another 
State? Perhaps! But if the women 
keep up the noble fight that they 
have been waging for the last three 
years, if they do not lose heart, if the 
tidal wave of political conscience that 
the country is now experiencing is not 
overcome by reactionary “vested” in- 
terests, it will not be fourteen years 
before our battle is won throughout 
the Union. To the women of Wash- 
ington for their success, and to the 
men for the intelligence and upright- 
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ness they displayed by their vote, we 
offer our heartiest congratulations.— 
The American Suffragette. 


No Extravagance 

The State of Washington is the fifth 
to decree woman suffrage. Every 
county in the State voted for the 
amendment. Mrs. DeVoe, the presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in speaking of the victory, says: 
“Of course the women will differ over 
questions as the men have. But the 
women will try to stand for whaz is 
right always. This is a tremendous 
power we have now, a power far be- 
yond estimate, but we will use it con- 
servatively and avoid radicalism. The 
women will stand for the elevation of 
the home and the children, and so the 
elevation of the men.” The campaign 
in Washington had no extravagance 
about it. There were no great dem- 
onstrations. Only ‘small meetings 
were held, supplemented by house-to- 
house appeals. The labor unions and 
Granges and most of the preachers 
were on the women’s side. In the old 
Territorial days, Washington had uni- 
versal suffrage, but it was voted out 
21 years ago, when the present con- 
stitution was adopted. Now it goes 
back.—Ohio State Journal. 


May Well Rejoice 

Another star has been added to the 
blue flag of the suffragists. It repre- 
sents the State of Washington, which 
great and growing commonwealth, by 
its vote on election day, recognizea 
woman’s political equality with man. 
In their Cooper Union celebration the 
suffragists placed the new star upon 
their banner with an enthusiasm that 
made the rafters of the Faneuil Hall 
of Knickerbockerdom ring as_ they 
had not rung for many a day. 

And who can blame them? For did 
not the cause that is so dear to them 
carry every county in the progressive 
northwestern State, thus giving them 
five commonwealths in the Union in 
which democracy is interpreted to 
mean that women have the same 
rights man has heretofore exercised? 

Was there not also ground for en- 
thusiasm in the other bit of news, 
that four or five women would sit in 
the next general assembly of Colorado 
as a result of Tuesday’s shake-up? 

Surely, the tide is turning, and the 
suffragists have every reason to re- 
joice. 

A little bit ungraceful was the glee 
manifested in the words of the suffra 
gist who cried out, “There are sixteen 
of our enemies in the State Senate 
who have gone down, and forty-three 
in the Assembly.” 

The pity and compassion which we 
have always been taught to associate 
with woman's nature ought to have 
rendered impossible that rejoicing 
over the misfortune that has come to 
the Albany statesmen. 

However, the Cooper Union meeting 
was, upon the whole, a delightful af- 
fair, and no witt more ebullient than 
was fairly justified by the victory of 
which it was the proud celebration.— 
Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, in syndicate 
article. 


Did Not Paint Things Red 

The women in Washington did not 
paint anything red after the State was 
carried for equal suffrage. Those who 
consider it a victory take it very so- 
berly, and the others, as usual, are not 
heard from in public. 

Nevertheless, those who worked 
hardest for the result admit that they 
are surprised by its completeness. 
Every county of the State voted in 
favor of giving women the vote. We 
do not see why the women should be 
surprised, because there does not 
seem to have been any opposition. 
The suffrage organizations and 
other women’s clubs made an ener- 
getic but dignified campaign, through 
speeches and lectures, distribution of 
literature and more obvious publicity 
work. Apparently not a woman op- 
posed the work publicly. There never 
was but one anti-suffrage organization 
in the State, and that is dead.—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


Represents Many Sacrifices 


The women who directed the vic- 
torious battle for women’s suffrage in 
Washington endured practical poverty 
and many hardships, but they fought 
bravely on and won. 

Those who know the secrets of the 
campaign are fully aware of the utter 
poverty that prevailed. 

There is a worn sofa, a tea kettle 
and coffee pot, a few cheap dishes and 
a makeshift pantry in the Arcade 
building in Seattle that tell the story. 
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largest collection? 








JOURNAL WEEK 





The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 
to be known throughout the country as Woman’s Journal 
Week. It has not been decided yet what week would be the 
best. Ifa period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation could be 
best devoted to working for The Journal? Shall we name a 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? Also, 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the 


Address Circulation Department, The Woman’s Journal. 


<——— 


What week shall it be? 

















Here was the headquarters. There 
were no automobiles waiting for the 
president, Mrs. DeVoe, or the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Leckenby, to whisk them to 
gorgeous restaurants at meal time, or 
to the luxuries of a Waldorf when fell 
the shades of night. When Mrs. De- 
Voe was not fortunate enough to be 
invited to sleep in one of the suffrage 
homes of Seattle, that old sofa wel- 
xomed her. She couldn’t afford to go 
to a hotel. The president and secre- 
ary contrived campaigns while they 
washed the breakfast dishes or put- 
tered over the anemic gas stove for 
their tea and toast. 

The money’ required—and_ the 
amount was exceedingly small, con- 
sidering the length of the campaign 
ind its results—came in small sums 
from all parts of the State. Cake sales 
and apron showers, sewing bees, and 
nickels and dimes saved out of the 
zrocery and millinery bills of a thou- 
3and women—that’s how the money 
came. 

The Washington victory represents 
acrifices scarcely believable, not only 
m money but in time and devotion. 
—Tacoma Daily News. 


One Question Stands Out 
When the returns of the recent elec- 
tion are sifted and filed in the voters’ 
minds, one question stands out dis- 
tinct from the Roosevelt and high 
cost of living issues. It is the women, 
for they have won the right to cast 
pallots in the State of Washington, 
and this fact—the vote was two to 
gne—has obliterated from their minds 
che other indubitable facts that they 
were defeated in Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Oregon and in the con- 
stitutional convention of the comiug 
3tate of Arizona. 

Misses Rosa and Bertha Keller, for- 
merly of Connersville, Ind., but now of 
4411 Umatilla street, Denver, voted at 
che last election, and have written to 
their friends in Indiana that they 
-horoughly enjoyed it. According to 
the Connersville News: “They say if 
there are any ladies in Connersville 
who believe in the woman suffrage 
movement they should not wait until 
Indiana recognizes their desire, but 
instead they should move to Denver, 
the greatest city in the world to their 
way of thinking.” 


There were other petticoat victories 
besides that in Washington, as Colo- 
rado elected four women legislators, 
the highest previous number (at auy 
one time) being three, and the candi- 
date of the so-called weaker sex upset 
the Democratic party in Texas for the 
irst time.—Syndicate article of Amer- 
ican Press Association. 





Justice, simple justice, is what the 
world needs.—Lucy Stone. 


WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 
Write today for our proposition 
and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONA™® 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUF. 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE’ ARE OUT TO WIN~— 
ARE YOU WITH US? 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 





Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston &t., 
Boston. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written,’ 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 








This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best and 
sewest wrk; her social philosophy, verse 
atire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor aa 
comme t. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethios, the New E onomi.s, the New 
World we are t@make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunuer” 
new touls und w apons for their work, as well as 
new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 





BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Economics 
Concerning Children ......... 
in This Vur Worid (verse).... 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story) 
the Howe 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee! 





(IN PREPARATION) 





What Diantha Did (muvel) ...............6+- 1.00 
The Man-made Worid; or 
Our AndroceatricCulture f **'*"**""""*** 1,00 








daily. 


Woman's Journal. 


are recognized. 





tion. 


pression. 





REMEMBER ALWAYS 


To mention The Woman's Journal when patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 


1. That you are determined to stand by The Woman’s Journal. 
2. That The Woman’s Journal is over 40 years old and growing 


3. Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertise in the 


4. Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


5. Tell them your patronage in buying goes where your principles 


6. Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of its kind in the world, and the OFFT- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa 


7. Let them know you “mean business” in both senses of the ex- 
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Maryland 





The Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more is arranging to work among the 
immigrants who are landing in large 
numbers every month at this port. 

Mrs. Ellicott, the efficient president 
of the League, has just given a thou- 
sand dollars towards the Johns Hop- 


kins endowment fund, which is being|™Made a special order for Thursday 


raised to move the university to the 
former home of the founder, Johns 
Hopkins. This beautiful place is be- 
yond the city limits, but, with in- 
creased railroad facilities, the man- 
agers will now carry out the original 
plan of the philanthropist. 

M. B. T. 





Vermont 





The following press notices are 
given to show the change of attitude 
in the various papers, even within 
two years. We used to get ridicule 
and sneers largely; some papers did 
not deign to notice our hearings at 
all. While we yet have some opposi- 
tion, and some ridiculous things are 
said to create a laugh, still, even these 
statements are modified as our work 
becomes better known. 

Our presence at Montpelier in the 
interest of the suffrage bill was an- 
nounced in the Argus thus: 

“Annette Parmelee of Enosburghb 
has appeared in her seat in the Third 
House, and now the Legislature can 
settle down to business. She looks 
just as courageous as ever, and obvi- 
ously the word ‘defeat’ isn’t in her 
vocabulary.” 

The bill was introduced in the 
House by Hon. A. M. Fletcher of 
Cavendish, and referred to the Judici- 
ary Committee, of which Judge Peck 
of Burlington is chairman. The hear. 
ing was held in Representatives’ 
Hall, Oct. 26. Judge Peck moved that 
the House resolve itself into a com 
mittee of the whole, which was done 
(an unusual compliment), to consider 
House Bill 62, granting municipal suf 
frage to tax-paying women. The Sen 
ate also took a recess and came in tc 
hear the argument. The city was 
filled with visiting ladies; the Burling 
ton High School pupils, also Northfield 
Cadets, were in town for the day, and 
many of them were in attendance 
For the first time, much space was 
given in the various newspapers to 
this cause, the Montpelier dailies giv- 
ing column reports. 

The Montpelier Journal said, in 
part: 

“Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee was the 
means of destroying precedent and 
punctur‘ng holes in parliamentary 
law Wednesday afternoon, but noone 
seemed to mind, and Mrs. Parmelee 
sailed gracefully along with her 
speech for an hour. Her remarks 
were logical, coherent, and she made 
a good impression. It was an excel 
lent presentation of the case for wo- 
man _ suffrage. She was warmly 
cheered at the close.” 

The Burlington Free Press said, in 
part: 

“The star attraction at the Legis- 
lature was the consideration of the 
bill granting the right of suffrage to 
women. The seating capacity of the 
hall was taxed to its utmost.” 

The St. Albans Messenger noted the 
hearing, and remarked editorially: 

“The question of giving the ballot 
to women must be faced, whether we 
like it or not. Frivolity and trifling 
have no place in the consideration of 
this question.” (This is something 
of a change in policy on the part of 
the Messenger.) 

The Montpelier Argus said: 

“Annette Parmelee was dignified 
with a hearing before the committee 
of the whole House, and listened to 
courteously. One thing in Annette’s 
favor—she didn’t attempt to be the 
only matter of business transacted 
during the afternoon.” 

The Burlington Clipper said: 

“Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee, who 
has qualified as Vermont's leading 
woman suffragist, represented the 
cause at Montpelier last Wednesday. 
She delivered an address in the as- 
sembly chamber which was heard by 
an audience that crowded the room 
to the doors. She was heard with re- 
spect, and made a good impression.” 

The Manchester Journal said: 

“The House was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity to hear Mrs. Parmelee’s 
effort, and it is but faint praise to say 
she acquitted herself creditably.” 

The correspondent of the Deerfield 
Valley Times said: 

“Mrs. Parmelee of Enosburgh Falls, 
the woman’s rights champion, ad- 
dressed a packed house in Represen- 
tatives’ Hall, and it is evident that 
her words made new converts for her 
cause; in fact, the Legislature last 
week resembled a Suffragette Con- 
vention on the warpath.” 

The correspondent for the Benning- 
ton Banner said: 

“Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee, chief 
apostle of the woman's suffrage 
cause, talked an hour to a packed as- 
sembly, and every word she said was 
interesting. I wouldn’t wonder if 
some of the ‘boys’ were influenced 
by some of ‘Annette’s’ words.” 

Other papers giving similar reports, 
or short notes, were the 
Tribune, Vermont Union Journal, 
Hardwick Gazette, Express and 


Vermont/an active campaign, and had a most 


THE 


Landmark, Herald and News, Essex 
County Syndicate, Brattleboro Re- 
former. 

The Rutland News observed: 

“The fact that the vote was close, 
114 to 111, will probably encourage 
the suffragists to renewed efforts in 
the not distant future.” Truly, the 
voice of a prophet! 

The bill was reported to the House 
without recommendation, and was 


afternoon, Nov. 3. The final vote was 
taken with the following result, 111 
for the measure and 114 against. 
The Montpelier Journal said: 
“The woman’s suffrage bill went 
down to defeat in the House Thurs- 
day afternoon, though friends of the 
measure may take courage from the 
small- majority against it. 
“The speeches in fayor were supe- 
rior to those that have been heard on 
other questions, and the supporters 
of the bill made a better appearance, 
if not a stronger impression, than its 
opponents. 
“Mrs. Parmelee was an interested 
spectator in the gallery during the 
debate, and after adjournment was 
busy in the lobby thanking thoge who 
favored the bill, and, in her pleasing 
way, calling to account those who did 
not believe with her.” 
A. M. Fletcher of Cavendish at the 
hearing made a telling speech and 
read a convincing letter from C. C 
Pitts, former Attorney General, who 
said in part, after stating that the 
Legislature had a legal right to pass 
this bill: 
“You asked me what I thought 
about it, and I am frank to say I have 
felt, and do feel, that it is wise to 
grant municipal suffrage to women, 
and that it will result in general 
good.” 
Others speaking in favor were Mr. 
Ives of Mt. Holly, Dr. Bryant of Lud- 
low and Mr. Howard of Whiting. 
Mr. Martin of Brookline opposed the 
bill. He said: 
“When the women of Vermont make 
application in a large body for this 
right, that will be the proper time tc 
consider this subject. I have received 
no letters from the women asking me 
to support this bill.” 
The Montpelier Argus said: 
“Annette Parmelee, the disciple of 
the movement, hovered in the back 
ground and saw the bill come so near 
and yet so far from the coveted goal 
but she will not be disheartened 
though perhaps she is disappointed 
She will come back smiling just the 
same, two years hence, if the fates 
are willing; and her friends hope they 
will be.” 
The Vermont Union Journal said: 
“Annette Parmelee has done yec- 
man service for the woman’s suffrage 
bill during the past two weeks. It is 
probably only a question of time be. 
fore such a bill will get through the 
State Legislature, and there are good 
and just reasons why it should, al- 
though we are rather glad the matter 
has been postponed for another two 
years. Wait till the women really 
want it to pass.” 
The St. Johnsbury Republican said: 
“There is no doubt about the ulti- 
mate success of the movement. Wo 
men generally succeed in whateve’ 
they undertake, and usually get what 
they want and ask for. The weak 
point in the proposition at present 
lies in the fact that there is no wide 
spread demand for suffrage from the 
women themselves.” 
The Vermont Journal said: 
“We have had emancipation from al] 
kinds of bondage and all kinds of dis- 
crimination,:and the next kind of free- 
dom will be the liberation of woman. 
hood as a nullity in. the law and gov- 
ernment. The question, among our 
representative citizenship today, is 
looked upon as serious, instead of as 
a freakish movement inspired by 
masculine womanhood.” 
The Essex Publishing Company 
said: 
“Not many years ago the question 
was not Aliscussed seriously. That 
stage of,the discussion has passed for 
ever. It is beyond the joke period. 
and the energetic women who are be 
hind the movement in Vermont may 
congratulate themselves on the fact 
that they are making distinct prog- 
ress. Some of the strong men of the 
House spoke in favor of the bill, ani 
were serious in their support. If like 
advancement is made during the next 
two years, the Legislature of 1912 will 
probably have the honor of giving the 
voting privilege to the fair sex.” 
Annette W. Parmelee, 
Press Supt. Vermont E. S. A. 
Franchise Supt. Vermont W. C. T. U. 
Enosburg Falls. 





Pennsylvania 





Letter from Jane Campbell 
Miss Jane Campbell writes: 
“Woman suffrage is very much to 
the front in Philadelphia, so many so- 
cieties all working for it. Even the 
Antis aid us. I have just received an 
invitation to attend a meeting the 
Antis are having on Dec. 8 in the New 
Century Drawing Room, at which 
Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner is to 
speak on ‘Woman Suffrage: Progress 
by Digression.’ The official title of 
the society is ‘The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage.’ 
“The ‘Limiteds’ are aiso entering on 


successful meeting on Nov. 29, at 





Standard, Orleans 


County Monitor,| Which Miss Kate Gordon and Mrs. 








Maud Nathan spoke. The ‘Limiteds’ 
are very active under Miss Mary Win- 
sor’s guidance. I enclose their latest 
circular. 

“We, however, who think we are 
the real thing, have found a good ally 
in an English lady, wife of the Rector 
of the Episcopal Church at Norwood, 
Pa., and intimately acquainted with 
probably all thé leading Episcopalians 
in Philadelphia. She is writing good, 
up-to-date, sound suffrage articles un- 
der the nom-de-plume of ‘Paulette 
Boheme’ (not her own selection, by 
the way) in the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph, one of the city’s leading 
newspapers. Her articles appear sev- 
eral times a week, and are being wide- 
ly read and commented upon. As the 
Telegraph is not in favor of woman 
suffrage editorially, it is all the more 
surprising to find these articles ap- 
pearing in it; and they are not tucked 
iway in innocuous corners, where 
‘Mrs. Homebody’ holds forth on house- 
hold and kindred topics, but usually 
have a prominent place on the third 
page, the first column at that. 

“Yesterday I received a brief article 
in favor of woman suffrage from Rev. 
John Clarence Lee, the most promi- 
1ent Universalist minister in Phila- 
delphia, and I send it on to you. It is 
1 good sign to have a man of Mr. 
Lee’s ability volunteer this. 

“We have added a paragraph to our 
Younty Constitution, creating the 
office of Honorary Vice Presidents, 
ind the two members that were im- 
mediately appointed were the Misses 
liza and Annie Heacock, two of our 
time-honored and most faithful work- 
ars. Miss Eliza retired from the Vice 
2residency, Miss Annie from the Sec- 
etaryship. 

“We are much pleased with our 
3tate and County headquarters. 

“Mrs. A. M. Goudiss is working vig- 
srously to secure 100 new subscribers 
o The Woman's Journal, as she wants 
he 50 dollar prize.” 





Harrisburg 





The Woman Suffrage Party has been 
organized, with Miss Lloyd Dock as 
hairman, Mics Frances C. Elliott as 
secretary-treasurer, and an enrolled 
membership of 50. They have en- 
gaged Mrs. Hale (Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson) to speak for the cause on 
Jan. 10. 





New York 





The Woman Suffrage party, with its 
principal office in New York City, has 
been incorporated, to secure the sub- 
mission and adoption of a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution 
of the State of New York. The direc- 
tors are Carrie Chapman Catt, E. Jean 
Nelson Penfield, Harriet Burton Laid- 
law, Mary Fisk and Margaret Chan- 
ler Aldrich of New York, Martha W. 
Suffren and Bertha E. Elder of Brook- 
lyn, Helen G. Ecob of Flushing and 
Edith M. Whitmore Rosebank of 
Richmond borough. 

Women’s Political Union 
About 200 people responded to the 
invitation to tea issued by the Wo- 
men’s Political Union, of which Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch is president, 
on Dec. 18. The guest of honor was 
Miss Martha Draper, the latest mem- 
her of the New York City School 
Board appointed by Mayor Gaynor. 
Informal addresses were made by 
Mrs. Blatch, Mrs. May Slosson and Dr. 
Leipziger, head of the Board of Edu- 
cation Evening Lecture Department. 
Miss Draper is an ardent suffragist. 
aud has been active in the legislative 
work at Albany. 

100 New Members 

Perhaps no better indication could 
be given of the increased interest in 
the suffrage movement than the fact 
that just one of the many suffrage 
organizations in New York City, the 
Political Equality Association, of 
which Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont is 
president, has enrolled 100 new mem- 
bers within the last four days, some 
of them very well known in the social 
life of the city. 

The Co-Operative Service League 
for Woman Suffrage, Mrs. A. F. Town- 
send, president, 36 West 12th street, 
New York, is holding a series of meet- | 
ings at the above address at 8.30 
P. M., as follows: 

Nov. 9, Prof. Charles Beard, sub- 
ject—County Organization; Dec. 5, Mr. 
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For information apply to 


Tel. 3566-3 B.B. 


BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 


—OF THE— 


LADES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Of A . 


TO BE HELD IN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 
Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to 11th, 1911 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 
—BY THE— 


LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


| fireat Display of Women’s Apparel in all its Branches 


Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
are invited to participate 


Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 
382 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Direction, CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 











HOW MANY 


New subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
the suffragists of America? Every 
single one counts. 


For Christmas 


Send a years’ sub- 
scription to The 


Woman's Journal 
$1°00 A YEAR 











I can secure fur you 
LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 


on city property in my hometown. Sums canbe 
as small as $500, 6% interest, emall « ommi-sion. 
Refe +nves: Union National Bank, Western 
Reserve Bink and Second National Bank, 
Warrea, Ohio. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON 
Warren, Ohio 








JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 


Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Ideal ar- 
rangements—Coaching a Specialty 
—Excellent Testimonials — Special 
arrangements made for Suffrage 
Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 


C. W. JACOBS, Manager 
ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 











WOMAN AND SUFFRAGE 
By JULIA WARD HOWE 


This is Mrs. Howe’s last long article 
on the suffrage question, which ap- 
peared in The Outlook on April 3, 1909. 
It is reprinted from The Outlook’s 
type, in handsome shape. 


Order from Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, or from National Suffrage 
— 505 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork, 


5 CENTS PER COPY, $3.00 PER 100. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


For one hundred subscriptions to 


THE FORERUNNER 


A Monthly Magazine 
Edited, Owned and Pub- 
lished by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


6. WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Written, 





$1.00 A YEAR, 10 Cts. A COPY 


Appeals to the Liberal Minded and 
Progressive—Especially Women 
Earn $50.00 for you? Suffrage Club 
OFFER FOR 1910 ONLY 
Write for terms 
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Reed Lewis, subject—Primaries; Jan. 
7, Senator Josiah T. Newcomb, sub- | 
ject—The Legislature; Feb. 6, Ed- 
ward R. Finch, subject—The Gover- 











nor. Other speakers to be announced | 


DO YOU KNOW 


1. That no publication can pay its way without many adver- 


2. That no NATIONAL publication can get advertisements 
unless it has a large subscription list. 


3. That in the estimation of advertisers no national publication 
is a good advertising medium with less than 50,000 paid sub- 


4. That the managers of The Woman’s Journal are ambitious, 
and are working for the 100,000 mark by July 1, 1911. 


5. That we can be 100,000 strong by July 1, 1911, if we ALL do 

our best as individual suffragists and as leagues and associa- 
Shall a comparatively small number be forced to 
spend all their energy for many years or shall we all co- 
operate with all our might for a speedy victory? 


Do you know what 100,000 subscribers by July 1, 1911, means for 
the cause of equal suffrage? 
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A CHRISTMAS LESSON 





By Phillips Brooks 





The feet of the humblest may walk in 
the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have 
trod; 
Thus, this is the marvel to mortals re- 
vealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christ- 
mas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of 
God. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE 





Trouble at Boston University 

The Equal Suffrage League of Bos- 
ton University is having difficulties 
with the faculty. The League had 
planned to have an open meeting at 
the University, with a suffrage play, a 
speaker and music. The faculty for- 
bade it. The League then proposed 
to take a hall outside the University 
and do it there. The faculty forbade 
them to print on their programs that 
the entertainment was given by the 
Equal Suffrage League of Boston Uni- 
versity. In this, iv «s believed, the 
faculty exceeded their authority. 
Members of the League say that the 
majority of the faculty seem to wish 
to conceal from the public that there 
is an Equal Suffrage League among 
the B. U. students, and object to any 
public mention of its name, This at- 
titude of hostility is something new. 
Miss Ethel Arnold gave an address at 
Boston University a year or two since 
on the suffrage movement in Europe, 
and said that her audience on that oc- 
casion were the best listeners she had 
had in America, or words to that 
effect. The President of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Huntington, has spoken for 
suffrage at a legislative hearing The 
chairman of the University’s Board of 
Trustees, Ex-Gov. John L. Bates, 'rec- 
ommended it in his message to the 
Legislature. Last, but not least, the 
late Professor Borden P. Bowne gave 
an address on woman suffrage at the 
University not long before his death, 
and is the author of some of our most 
effective suffrage literature. Boston 
University has always stood for lib- 
eral ideas on the woman question, 
though of course it has not taken any 
ground as a University in regard to 
equal suffrage. It is a matter of the 
more surprise and regret that the 
faculty should now try to deny to the 
students privileges which are granted 
by almost all other Universities, and 
even by many women’s colleges and 
young ladies’ seminaries. 


Suffrage Play at Barnard 
The Equal Suffrage League of Bar- 
nard College has just presented the 
amusing suffrage play, “How the Vote 
Was Won.” 
At University of Missouri 


A College Suffrage League has just 
been organized by students of the 
State University of Missouri at Colum- 
bia. Among the active members are 
Misses Gladys and Donnis Martin of 
Eldorado Springs, who ranked high- 
est in the senior class, and have been 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa. Two 
women members of the faculty are 
giving aid and encouragement to the 
League. 


Luncheon in Cincinnati 


The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Cincinnati will give a luncheon on 
Jan. 14 in honor of Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter and Mrs. Raymond 
Robins. 

Bright Toasts in Nebraska 

The College Equal Suffrage League 
ot the Nebraska State University gave 
a dinner recently at a hotel in Lin- 
coln, with the president, Miss Alice 
Howell, in the chair. About 125 re- 
presentative people of Lincoln at- 
tended, one-fifth of the number being 
men. The list of toasts was as fol- 
ows: 

“The Irresistible Champion,” adn 
4. H. Wheeler. 

“Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death,” Dr. F. 8. Stein. 

“It Is in the Air,” Mrs. Paul Clark. 

“The Spirit of the Age,” Mr. W. O. 
Tones. 

“Votes for Women,” Mrs. Deborah 
King. 

“Point of View,” Chancellor Avery. 

Mrs. King said that, although she 
had been married fifty-one years, her 
husband never had represented her, 
and she did not want to represent 
him. “I have an independent mind,” 
she said, “and I want to do my own 
voting.” 

Chancellor Avery said he considered 
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the annexes to eastern colleges a sort 


of Jim Crow car to education. He 
believed that full and equal education 
was responsible for bringing on full 
equal rights for women, and that this 
was the reason for equal rights com- 
ing first to the west; later it would 
react on the east. There is no ques- 
tion, he said, but that equal education 
means equality all along the line. 

At the close of the toasts a comedi- 
etta, “Lady Geraldine’s Speech,” by 
Beatrice Harraden, was presented. It 
was an evening full of fun and jollity. 


Detroit Girls Meet Mrs. Cutler 
The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Detroit lately gave a luncheon in 
the Elliott, Thayer, Woolfenden Cafe, 
witn Mrs. J. P. McMahon, president of 
the Utah Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, as the guest of honor. 


To Have Christmas Tree 

The New York Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League, at its meeting to be 
held Dec. 23 in the Headquarters re- 
cently established by Mrs. Belmont 
for the 14th District Branch of the 
Volitical Equality Association, will 
have a Christmas tree for the people 
in the neighborhood, especially the 
children. 


Dr. Thomas Sails for Egypt 

President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr sailed for England last 
Saturday, en route for Egypt, where 
che will spend a three-months’ vaca- 
tion, returning in time to reach Bryn 
Mawr immediately after the Easter 
vacation. Miss Mary E. Garrett ac- 
companied her. This is President 
Thomas's first vacation in the 26 
years during which she has been Dean 
and President of Bryn Mawr, with 
the exception of the regular vacations 
of the college year. No acting Presi- 
dent has been appointed to serve in 
her absence. Professor Charlotte An- 
gas Scott, Professor of Mathematics 
and senior member of the faculty, will 
preside at faculty meetings. Dean 
Reilly, Dean of the college, will rep- 
resent the president on official occa- 
sions, and Dean Maddison will be re- 
sponsible for the work of the Presi- 
dent’s office. 





EXQUISITE HOLIDAY GIFTS 





Mrs. Gabriella H. White of North 
Conway, N. H., will be at 603 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, through Decem- 
ber. She has a large collection of the 
exquisite photographs and _ transpar- 
encies for which she and her husband 
have become famous. Nothing love- 
lier for holiday or wedding gifts can 
be imagined than one of these trans- 
parencies, and it is sure not to dupli- 
cate any other person’s present. 

To an invalid or anyone who is 
“shut in,” such a transparency hung 
in the window is almost equal to an 
outlook on the wonderful mountain 
scenery of New Hampshire, and the 
light and shade on the landscape 
seem to change with the changing 
light of the day. 

Mrs. White and her husband are 
good suffragists as well as good art- 
ists. Their rooms (on the fourth 
floor) are close to the office of The 
Womans’ Journal. Go in and see thei) 
beautiful things. A. 8. B. 





PENNSYLVANIA LEADS 





Pennsylvania leads in the number of 
new subscribers for The Woman's 
Journal sent in during the past week, 
with New York second, Mississippi 
third, and the District of Columbia 
fourth. In all there were 190. 
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later. New members and visitors 
cordially welcome. Dues, $1. 
Artists’ League Formed 
The Artists’ Branch of the Political 
Equality Association, New York City, 
was formed at the home of Mrs. O. H. 
I’. Belmont, Dec. 14, with 50 enrolled 
members. The meeting was addressed 
by Miss Harriet May Mills, and the 
crganizers elected were Mr. C. M. Sax 
and Miss Nessa Cohen. A number of 
them volunteered to design suffrage 
posters. 





Massachusetts 





The “At Home” of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held at 585 
Boylston street on Friday, Dec. 30, at 
3.30 P. M., instead of 4. Prof. Henry 
S. Nash of Cambridge will speak on 
“Woman as an Individual,” and Miss 
Louie Bennett of Dublin, Ireland, on 
“English Militant Methods.” 


$60,000 FUND 





A friend of our cause wrote recent- 
ly to the treasurer, saying, “If you 
will only keep asking every suffragist 
to give just one dollar, I am sure 
everyone who reads The Woman’s 
Journal will do so.” Therefore, I 
once more urge everyone who wants 
votes for women to send me a dollar 
now! 

All over the country suffragists are 
beginning to see that they must give 
what time and money they have at 
their disposal to the support of suf- 
frage work, and must let other kinds 
of work go begging for the present. 
Let us show in this definite way that 
we are in the fight to win. 

When contributions to “charity” 
grow perceptibly smaller, when the 
world begins to see that women are 
at last tired of supporting mere amel- 
iorations for conditions that should 
not exist, then we will have become a 
force to be reckoned with. Let this 
be our American way, and let us be- 
gin to make it effective now. Go over 
your lists, strike out everything ex- 
cept suffrage, and then let us hear 
from you. 

Send all contributions to Jessie 
Ashley, treasurer, 505 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The State Temperance Union of 
Kansas has declared for woman suf- 
frage, by a unanimous vote. 


In Philadelphia the Consumers’ 
League has won a triumph. All the 
large department stores of the city 
will close at 6 P. M. the night before 
Christmas. 

Miss Mary E. Bakewell and Miss 
Emmeline Pitt, a descendant of Wil- 
liam Pitt, from whom Pittsburg is 
named, addressed the Bartenders’ 
Union on woman suffrage recently, 
while other society women distribut- 
ed literature. They were well re- 
ceived, and the members of the union 
will help. 





HUMOROUS 





Minister: “So you are going to 
school now, are you, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Yes, sir.” 

Minister: “Spell kitten for me.” 

Bobby: “Oh, I’m further advanced 
than that. Try me on cat.” 





Mother had made Johnny’s new 
trousers too small. He complained, 
saying, “These pants are tighter than 
my skin.” “Oh, no, dear,” said his 
mother, “that can’t be.” “Oh, yes, it 
can,” insisted Johnny. “IT can sit 
down in my skin and I can’t in these 
pants!” 





“Though they tell me I can’t have a 
vote,” 
Said she, “It’s amusing to note 
They let in the game 
One who can’t write his name, 
And the fool that goes rocking the 
boat.” 
—Puck. 





The Doctor: “You don’t feel any 
better? Well, how's that? Have you 
done what I said and taken plenty of 
animal food?” 

John: “Yes, doctor; but I'll ‘ave 
ter drop it. I managed middlin’ well 
with the oats and maize, and done a 
bit at split beans; but the chopped ‘ay 
—that was too much. Animal food 
don’t suit me.”—London Sketch. 





Norah O’Brien had been employed 
as housemaid for a week, during 
which time she had drunk the con- 
tents of a bottle of choice whiskey. 
She became dissatisfied with her posi- 
| tion, and asked her employer for a 
“character.” He wrote: “Nora 





| O’Brien has been in my employ only 
a week, but I know there is much that 
is good in her.” 
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Christmas Present 


SALLY ANN’S 


the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says, 
The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,’ 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


————_ 
i 
| 


AN EXCELLENT 


XPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


age story—no argument, just a 
people—and it lives on through 


$1.35 
$0.55 


” postpaid 


Christmas. 

















SNOWDEN DINNER IN NEW YORK 





The dinner given by the Men’s 
League to Mrs. Snowden was a bDril- 
liant success. Six hundred sat down 
to table, and 60 were turned away 
The speaking was very fine. Many 
people are wondering why no notice 
appeared in either the Sun or the 
Tribune. Other papers, however, had 
good reports. 





D. MIKOL 
Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed 7he Woman's Journal 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 


Clubs interested in getting up Suffrage Enter 
tainments are invited to correspond with 


MRS. BERTHA 5S. PAPAZIAN 
991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
concerning her two one-act plays 
*“OUTWITTING PROVIDENCE” and 


“THE BEST THING THAT COULD HAVE HAPPENED" 
Both bear upon the woman question. 








E. O. WEINLANDT 


SCIENTIFIC FACIAL MASSAGE 
Room No. 514 Bristol Building 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
Phone 4550 Bryant NEW YORK 














(DENTIST) 
DR. Aw Ge ADAMS 
Dental Parlors 
CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCE — 
11 A. M. to4 P.M 
9 A.M. to8 P.M 


Open Sundays 
Week Days 





FOR JANITOR OR GENERAL HOUSEWORK 
JOHN CERAZ 
99 Warwick St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Nearly ten years 'n Americ, a barber by pro- 
fession. Has had some little experience in the 
house and j nitor business. 
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Does this interest you? 





HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal had less than 4,000 ’ 


2. By Nov. 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal subscription list 


WHY? 


1. In July The Woman’s Journal became the official organ of 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


2. By unanimous vote the whole life membership of The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association became 
subscribers to The Woman’s Journal. 


3. At the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers to The Woman's 


5. There are about 1,000 Suffrage Leagues in the United 
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The whole National Suffrage Association is pledged to 
support The Journal by patronizing our advertisers. 
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